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No King of England has been crowned ! but with the prayers, 
not only of the prelates and nobles and other gentlemen of 
quality around him, but also of his people. This realm has 
seldom, during its history, enjoyed peace both at home 
and abroad for long; many, perhaps most, coronations of 


the past have taken place at moments when men had just 


cause for anxiety, as well as confidence. Their mingled 
hopes and fears found formal expression in the past less in 
speeches delivered in Parliament, of which no record remains, 
than in sermons and, at times of stress, in public prayers 


published by authority which, at least in the Elizabethan 
period, accurately reflected the deepest feelings alike of 
rulers and subjects. 


1 The earliest recorded instance in the Church of England of special prayers on 
behalf of a new sovereign is that of Richard II., who in 1377 directed the bishops to 
enjoin upon clergy the duty of public and private prayer for Divine guidance and 
protection for him. Masses and processions were specially ordered. 
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From the earliest times of which we have any record 
Church and State in this country have existed as parallel and 
interdependent powers, and prayer has always preceded 
executive action and public deliberations and, in particular, 
those of Parliament. Just as judges of the High Court and 
of Assize attend divine service before sitting in judgment, so 
does the High Court of Parliament invariably begin its delibera- 
tions with prayer. In the earliest days, before the two 
Houses sat separately, members heard Mass in the chapel of 
St. Stephen ; at a later date the Lords resorted to Westminster 
Abbey, the Commons to the parish church of St. Margaret. 
Nor did they hear only Mass : they listened, as in duty bound, 
to the exhortations of the clergy. It was, indeed, upon such 
an occasion that an Archbishop of Canterbury in 1426 vainly 
urged the repeal of the Statute of Premunire, which forbade 
aliens to hold office. 

Sometimes the King himself, accompanied by great 
officers of State, the Lords, and faithful Commons, went to 
St. Margaret’s or St. Paul’s in solemn procession: Henry 
VIII. did so in 1540. The Form of Prayer used on that 
occasion was, no doubt, that set forth by ‘ John, late Bishop 
of Rochester at the commandment of Thomas Crumwell, 
Lord Privy Seal, Vice regent to the King’s Highness,’ in 
1539, entitled ‘ An Order and form of Bidding of the Beads.’ 
It begins as follows : 


* Ye shall pray for the whole congregation of Christ’s 
Church, and specially for this Church of England, wherein 
first I commend to your devout prayers the king’s most 
excellent majesty, supreme head immediately under God 
of the spirituality and temporalty of the same Church, 
and for the prosperity of the noble prince Edward his son. 

*Secondly, ye shall pray for the clergy, the lords 
temporal and commons of this realm, beseeching Almighty 
God to give every one of them in his degree grace to use 
themselves in such wise as may be to his contentation, 
the king’s honour and the weal of the realm. 

‘ Thirdly, ye shall pray for the souls that be departed, 
abiding the mercy of Almighty God, that it may please 
him rather at the contemplation of our prayers to grant 
them the fruition of his presence.’ 
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Then followed the Paternoster, in English, and The Salutation 
of the Angel, called Ave Maria: 


Hail Mary, full of grace; the Lord is with thee. Blessed art thou 
among women. And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. Amen. 


This would have been followed at Lauds by 


The Versicle 
Holy mother of God, make thy petition. 


The Answer 


That we may deserve Christ’s promission. 
O God, bend thyself into my help. 
Lord, haste thee to help me. 


Five psalms, sung by the congregation, were followed by 


The Anthem 


Holy Mary, most pure of virgins all, 

Mother and daughter of the King celestial, 

So comfort us in our desolation, 

That by thy prayer and special mediation, 

We may enjoy the reward of the heavenly reign, 
And with God?’s elect there for to remain. 


The second chapter of Ephesians was then read, followed 
by a hymn and the Benedictus and further prayers—many 
virtually identical with those now in daily use. 

At some point in the service the following prayers were 
offered : 


For the King 
Lord God of hosts, king most mighty and strong, by whom kings do 
reign, in whose hands are the hearts of all kings, grant unto thy well- 
beloved servant, Henry our king, continual health of body and soul, 
that his heart always inclining to wholesome and godly counsels, and 
the enemies of the common wealth being vanquished, we may long 
enjoy under him perpetual peace and brotherly concord. By Christ our 


Lord. So be it. 
For the Bishops 


Almighty eternal God, which alone doest great wonders, grant unto 
thy servants the bishops, and to all congregations committed unto them, 
the spirit of grace ; and that in the truth they may please thee, pour out 
on them the perpetual dew of thy benediction. By Christ our Lord. So 
be it. 
For Peace 

O God, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed, give unto us the same peace which the world cannot 
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give; that our hearts being obedient to thy commandments, and the 
fear of our enemies taken away, our time may be peaceable through thy 
protection. By Christ our Lord. 


For the Souls Departed 
God, that art Creator and Redeemer of all faithful people, grant unto 


the souls of all true believers, being dead, remission of all their sins, 
that through devout prayers they may attain thy gracious pardon which 
they have always desired. By Christ our Lord. So be it. 

In 1554, in the reign of Queen Mary, both Houses 
attended St. Paul’s ‘to give thanks to God for their con- 
version to the Catholic Church.’ The Order of Service used 
was doubtless that of Sarum, and in Latin, including the 
ptayer for the blessed martyr Thomas (a Becket), which in 
most surviving missals is crossed out in ink per ord. reg. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was marked by the inaugura- 
tion of regular daily prayer in the legislative chamber itself. 
The first mention in the Journals is on February 11, 1558 
in the first year of Elizabeth’s reign: ‘ This morning Litany 
was said by the Clerk kneeling and answered by the whole 
House on their knees, with divers prayers.’ On April 4, 
1571 (13 Eliz.), Christopher Wray, then Speaker, proposed 
that the Litany should be said daily ‘ during this Parliament, 
as in the last was used,’ and also a prayer by Mr. Speaker 
* such as he shall think fittest for this time,’ to be begun every 
day at half an hour after eight in the morning, and ‘that each 
one of this House making default shall forfeit for every time 
4d. to the Poor-men’s box.’ 

The Litany prescribed and then in use differs but 
little from that now in (alas, too infrequent) use. The 
supplication for the Queen was in the present form, but that 
for bishops and others was worded: ‘That it may please 
thee to illuminate all Bishops, Pastours and Ministers of the 
Church.’ The prayers for ‘ the Queen’s Majesty,’ ‘ in the time 
of warre,’ ‘in the time of any common plague or sickness,’ 
were an integral part of the Litany and not separated from it. 
The City Remembrancer (who had been for three years a 
member of the House of Commons) reported in 1574 to the 
Lord Mayor ?: 

I could gladly wish that some form of prayer might daily be used in 
your court and Council. . . . It is so used in Parliament and though 
2 Archaologia, vol. xxxvi., pt. i., pp. 91-104. 
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such use be but of late it must and shall be continued and grow to 
be old. 


Between 1559 and 1601 very many special prayers were 
issued by authority and were, beyond all doubt, used daily 
in Parliament. In 1559 a form of prayer was commanded 
to be used ‘ for her Majesty’s safety, and the good estate of 
the nation, and of the religion professed therein.’ ® 

In the following year a prayer was ordered, to be used 
“thrice a week, for seasonable wether, and good success of 
the Common affaires of the Realme.’ ¢ 

In 1562 a special prayer was put forth and offered on three 


successive days from November 14 onwards ‘ for the present 
estate.” 5 

In 1563 the army returned, bringing the plague with 
them, and a ‘fourme to be used in common prayer twyse 
aweke .. . during this tyme of mortalitie’? was set forth 
by the Queen’s special commandment, followed by ‘ a forme 
of meditation, very meete to be dayly used of householders 
. . . in this dangerous and contagious tyme,’ followed in 
1564 by one of thanksgiving for the cessation of the 
plague, which in London alone had killed a thousand a 
week, 

In 1565 two forms of prayer were issued, of which one 
by ‘the most Reverend father in God, Matthew, by Goddes 
providence Archebyshop of Canterburie, Primate of all 
Englande and Metropolitaine, of thanksgiving for the delivery 
of the Isle of Malta from invasion and siege by Turks.”® It 
was followed in 1566 by a further prayer ‘ for the preservation 
of those Christians and their Countreys, that are nowe invaded 
by the Turke in Hungary or elsewhere.’’ In such matters 
Christendom adhered at that period, at least in spirit, to the 


8 This was put forth when Elizabeth was in great fear lest by having introduced 
French troops into Scotland, the Duke of Guise and his brother should be meditating 
* the conquest of our Croune for our neece the Queene of Scottes.’ 

« The summer of 1560 was marked by very bad weather, sorely felt in Germany 
and France as well as in England. 

5 This was when Elizabeth, having made a compact with the French Protestants 
to aid them against the Guisian faction, sent an army into Normandy under Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick. 

® Malta, ‘ the key of that part of Christendom,’ and, since 1525, the residence of 
the Knights of St. Join of Jerusalem, was attacked in 1565 by the Turks, who were 
defeated with the loss of 30,000 men. 

7 Hungary had ‘ of long tyme ben as a most stronge wall and defence to all Christen- 
dom.’ 
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principle of collective security against non-Christians, and 
Protestants against non-Protestants. 

In 1559 and 1560 a domestic rebellion (the rising of the 
Earls of Northumberland and Westmorland), ruthlessly sup- 
pressed, gave rise to two prayers, the first against treason 
and for unity, the second of thanksgiving to God who had 
“sore abashed the whole realm and people of England with 
the terror and danger of rebellion, thereby to awake us out 
of our dead sleep of careless security.’ In 1572 a prayer 
relating to ‘ the horrible massacre of the French Huguenots 
by order of Charles IX. on St. Bartholomew’s Day and the 
terrors consequent thereby ’ was issued ‘ by aucthoritie of the 
Queenes Majestie.’ 

In 1576 (unofficially) and 1578 (by authority) were pub- 
lished the first forms of prayer with thanksgiving to be used 
on the anniversary of the Queen’s accession, which was first 
celebrated as a religious service at Oxford about the twelfth 
year of her reign by Dr. Cooper, then Vice-Chancellor, 
“from whence this institution flowed by a voluntary current 
all over this realme.’ It was unofficially celebrated in secular 
fashion in 1570, but was in 1578 set forth by authority, con- 
veyed by letter from the Queen to Archbishop Sancroft 
to compose, and to her printer to publish this office, which 
differed considerably from that now in use. 

The earthquake of April 6,8 1580, shook all England: it 
did great damage in Europe, though the only lives recorded 
as lost in England were those of two children in London— 
Thomas Gray, who was ‘ slain out of hand ’ with the fall of a 
stone shaken down from the roof of Christ Church, near 
Newgate, and a girl, Mabel Everite, who died of injuries 
received by the same stone which fell whilst the congregation 
were hearing a sermon on Easter Wednesday. ‘Two orders 
of prayer were issued, yet, strangely enough, the English 
Litany was not altered to include, as the Latin Litany from 
which it was derived had always included, a prayer against 
earthquakes in the petition for delivery from sudden death 
(ab improvisa morte). 

In that year the House ordered daily prayer to be read 
by the Clerk, ‘ that it might please God . . . to direct them 


® See Thomas Twyne’s Discourse on the Earthquake of 1580, ed. R. E. Ockendon 
Oxford : Pen-in-hand Publishing Co., 1936). 
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with His Holy Spirit.’ In the same year Mr, Speaker omitted 
the Litany ‘ for the shortness of time,’ but himself offered the 
usual prayer, which then ran as follows : 


O Metciful God and Father, forasmuch as no counsel can stand, 
nor any can prosper, but such as are humbly gathered in thy Name, 
to feel the sweet taste of thy Holy Spirit, we gladly acknowledge that 
by thy favour standeth the peaceable protection of our Queen and 
Realm, likewise this favourable liberty granted unto us at this time 
to make our meeting together, which thy bountiful goodness we most 
thankfully acknowledging, do withal earnestly pray thy divine Majesty 
so to incline our hearts, as our counsel may be subject in true obedience 
to thy Holy Word and Will. And sith it hath pleased thee to govern 
this Realm by ordinary assembling the three estates of the same : 
our humble prayer is, that thou wilt graft in us good minds to con- 
ceive, free liberty to speak, and on all sides a ready and quiet consent 
to such wholesome Laws and Statutes, as may declare us to be thy 
people, and this Realm. to be prosperously ruled by thy good guiding 
and defence ; so that we and our posterity may with cheerful hearts 
wait for thy appearance in judgment, that art only able to present us 
faultless: before God ov: bcavenly Father: to whom with thee and 
our Saviour Chris¢, ad the Holy Spirit, be all glory both now and 
ever. Amen. 


Sit Symonds D’Ewes’ Journal of the House of Commons (ed. 
1682) contains at p. 346 the following entry under date 
December 21, 1584: 
Message from the Lords Commissioners that Queen has adjourned 
the Houses until February 4. ‘* Which done, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain 
. «moved the House that . . . we do being assembled altogether 
joyn our hearts and minds together in most humble and earnest 
prayer unto Almighty God. . . . And he said, he had a Paper in 
writing in his hand devised by an honest, godly and learned man, 
and which, albeit it was not very well written, yet he would willingly 
read it as well as he could, if it pleased them to follow and say after 
him, as he should begin and say before them. Which being assented 
unto most willingly of all the whole House, and everyone kneeling 
upon his knees, the said Mr. Vice-Chamberlain began the said prayer, 

Which being ended, everyone departed away for that time, until the 

said day of Adjournment.’ 

In 1585 one Dr. Parry, ‘a Welchman, animated thereto 
by the Pope and his Cardinals,’ who had engaged to shoot 
Elizabeth while out riding, was betrayed by his accomplice 
Nevill and, being a member of Parliament, was hanged, drawn, 
and quartered in the presence of the two Houses, in Palace 
Yard, on March 2, 1585. Several prayers were issued during 
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the year referring to the crime. One, of great beauty and 
full of the spirit of human charity, was for ‘ all Kings, Princes, 
Countreyes and people which doe professe the Gospel ; 
And especially for our soveraigne Lady Queene Elizabeth, 
to be used in her Majesties Chappell, and meete to be used of 
all persones within her Majesties Dominions.’ 

Another, ‘ used of all the Knights and Burgesses in the 
High Court of Parliament, and very requisite to bee used and 
continued of all her Majesties loving subjects,’ will be found 
in Elizabethan Liturgies.® The same year, Mr. Puckering 
being Speaker, saw officially prepared prayers ‘ concerning 
this untemperate weather by rain lately fallen upon the earth, 
and scarcity of victuals, as also all other plagues and punish- 
ments.” 

In 1586 was issued ‘ A most necessary and godly prayer ’ 
for the good success of the Earl of Leicester in the Low 
Countries ; and, annexed thereto, ‘ a declaration of the causes 
moving the Queen to give aid to the Defence of the People 
afflicted and oppressed in the Lowe Countries’: it was 
followed, in the same year, by a prayer for preservation against 
traitors, occasioned by the conspiracies of Ballard and 
Babington, which cost the Queen of Scots her life. During 
the course of this year, and in this connexion, both Houses 
presented a joint petition to Queen Elizabeth for the execution 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Her Majesty answered, and sub- 
sequently sent a message in favour of Mary. Elizabeth 
giving an ambiguous answer to a further representation, the 
Comptroller of the Household, Sir Francis Knolles, proposed 
that ‘earnest and devout prayer should be made to God to 
incline her Majesty’s heart to the petition, and that some apt 
and special course of prayer might be devised and put down 
by some one, and not only exercised in the House every day, 
but also by all members elsewhere abroad and privately in 
their chambers.’ Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 

Drake’s brilliant success at Cadiz in April and May of 
1587 occasioned Prayers of Thanksgiving, set forth by 
authority in that and the following year. Parliament was not 
at the time in formal session, yet many members of both 
Houses must have been present on August 20 at Paul’s Cross 


* Published by the Parker Society (ed. Rev. W. K. Clay, 1847), which is extensively 
quoted in this article. 
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to remember in solemn thanksgiving, in the words of Milton,!° 
‘how for us that northern ocean, even to the frozen Thule, 
was scattered with the proud shipwrecks of the Spanish 
Armada, and the very maw of hell ransacked, and made to give 
up her concealed destruction, ere she could vent it in that 
horrible and damned blast,’ and ‘to sing and celebrate the 
divine mercies and marvellous judgments of God in this 
land throughout all ages; whereby this great and warlike 
nation, instructed and inured to the fervent continual practice 
of truth and righteousness, and casting from her the rags of 
her old vices, may press on hard to that high and happy 
emulation to be found the soberest, wisest, and most Christian 
people... .’ 

The prayers used on that occasion doubtless included 
the following, from the Primer of King Henry VIII. : 
‘In Wars, the Prayer of King Asa. (11. Paralipomenon = Chronicles, xiv.) 

Lord, it is all one with thee to help them that have need, with few or 
with many ; help us, O Lord our God, for we trust to thee, and in thy 
name we be come against this multitude. Thou art the Lord our God, 
let no man prevail against us. 


And these beautiful invocations : 

Save us good Lord, waking, and keep us sleeping, that we may wake 
in Christ, and rest in peace. 

Thou art, O Lord, in the midst of us ; an invocation of thy name is 
made over us, forsake us not, O Lord our God. 


Tuesday, November 19, was kept holy-day throughout 
the realm ‘to celebrate the complete overthrow of the 
Armada, and on the following Sunday Elizabeth herself 
went in state to St. Paul’s for the same purpose. Simultaneous 
thanksgiving was offered in Scotland by the Scottish King 
beginning in his own Court for an example to others.’ The 
Psalm of Thanksgiving used on this occasion was composed 
of verses from several psalms and from other parts of Holy 
Writ, followed by a Collect of Thanksgiving. These were 
used in Parliament, as in all places of worship, and were 
well suited to the time and the occasion, but for eloquence 
and beauty they were not equal to the prayer written by 
Queen Elizabeth herself, ‘ carrying in matter pithe, in stile 
majesty, and in words true devotion,’ from which we may 
cite this passage : 


10 Of Reformation in England. 
Vor. CKXI—No. 722 
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I most humbly, with bowed heart and bended knee, do render my 
humblest acknowledgments, and lowliest thanks, and not the least, for 
that the weakest Sex has been so fortified by thy strongest help, that 
neither my people need find lack by my weakness, nor Foreigners triumph 
at my ruin . . . for which Lord. . . grant us grace to be hourly thank- 
ful, and ever mindful. 


But the peril of the Spanish tyranny was not overpast 
with the scattering of the Armada, and in 1589 and 1590 
several prayers were issued for use in public prayer for ‘the 
preservation of the Queen’s Armies by sea and land, for the 
success of the English army in France under Peregrine, Lord 
Willoughby, and for the success of Henry IV. and his nobilitie, 
assayled by a multitude of notorious rebels that are supported 
and waged by great forces of forraines.’ 

Fresh plagues troubled England in 1593, when there died 
of the plague in London and its suburbs nearly 20,000 persons. 
Saint Bartholomew Fair was not kept, and the judges held 
Michaelmas Term at St. Albans. For deliverance from the 
plague special prayers were offered. 

From 1594 to 1596 a succession of prayers was set forth 
by authority for the prosperous success of Her Majesty’s 
forces which sailed from Plymouth for Cadiz to counteract 
the great preparations there making by Philip Il. for an 
invasion of England and Ireland. One such prayer, of which 
no record exists, was written in 1596 by Elizabeth herself, 
and sent to the generals, ‘commanding that it should be 
daily said throughout the flete.’ It was followed in 1596 by 
one of thanksgiving for continuance of good success, and 
again in 1597, when a fleet and army left Plymouth on July 9, 
1597, under Robert, Earl of Essex, to destroy the new Armada 
at Corunna and Ferrol, and to take the Azores. 

At this time, and for long after, it was customary for the 
Speaker to read a prayer of his own devising when each 
day’s sitting began. The Journals of the House are missing 
for the later years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; but Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes’ Journal for 1597 gives the following 
prayet of Speaker Yelverton : 

O Eternal God, Lord of Heaven and Earth, the great and mighty 
Counsellor, we, thy poor servants assembled before thee in this honour- 
able senate, humbly acknowledge our great and manifold sins and imper- 
fections, and thereby our unworthiness to receive any grace and assistance 
from thee; yet, most merciful Father, since by thy providence we are 
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called from all parts of the land to this famous Council of Parliament to 
advise of those things which concern thy glory, the good of thy Church, 
the prosperity of our Prince, and the weal of her people; we most 
entirely beseech thee that, pardoning all our sins in the blood of thy 
Son Jesus Christ, it would please thee, by the brightness of thy Spirit, 
to expel darkness and vanity from our minds and partiality from our 
speeches, and grant unto us such wisdom and integrity of heart as 
becometh the servants of Jesus Christ, the subjects of a gracious Prince, 
and members of this honourable House. Let not us O lord, who are 
met together for the public good of the whole land, be more careless 
and remiss than we use to be in our own private causes. Give grace, 
we beseech thee, that every one of us may labour to show a good con- 
science to thy Majesty, a good zeal to thy Word, and a loyal heart to 
our Prince and a Christian love to our country and commonwealth. O 
Lord, so unite and conjoin the hearts of her excellent Majesty and this 
whole assembly as they may be a threefold cord not easily broken; 
giving strength to such godly laws as be already enacted that they may 
be better executed, and the enacting such as are further requisite for the 
bridling of the wicked, and the encouragement unto the godly and well- 
affected subjects, that so thy great blessing may be continued towards 
us, and thy grievous judgment turned from us ; and that only for Christ 
Jesus’ sake, our most glorious and only Mediator and Advocate to 
whom, with thy blessed Majesty and the Holy Ghost, be all honour and 
ptaise, power and dominion, from this time forth for evermore. Amen, 


Treachery, this time of one named Squire, occasioned 
a fresh prayer in 1598, followed in 1599 by two prayers 
for the good success of Her Majesty’s forces against Tyrone, 
in Ireland, under Essex, the Lord Deputy, and his company 
‘ fit to be used by all loyall subjects, as well of that countrey 
as in England.’ It is followed by one of thanksgiving in 
1601, for deliverance from the dangerous rebellion of the 
same Earl of Essex, which ended with his execution in the 


Tower on Ash Wednesday of that year : 


The faithful Commons give thanks to God for delivering thine 
Hand-maid, our Queen, . . . the most renowned and ancient 24 Prince 
of all that profess thy Name and . . . that it has pleased thee from time 
to time with early and late showers of all sufficient blessings to water 
thine inheritance, this little kingdom, and by infallible arguments of 
continual graces to make known to the whole world that thou lovest 
the Gates of England more than the Habitations of our neighbour 
countrey round about us . . . humbly beseeching thee for thy Christ’s 
sake that the time of thy mercies and the time of her life may be 
lengthened and run forth together. . . . Make us mindful of all thy 


forepassed benefits, thankful for the present, fearful of nothing but thy 
plagues, careful of nothing but of thy service and worship. . . . 
4) Elizabeth at this time was in her sixty-eighth year. 
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The end of Elizabeth’s reign and of her life was now near. 
The prayer composed the day before her death by Whitgift, 
whose supplications had so often been heard in the House of 
Commons, was probably heard in the Chamber. It con- 


stitutes a fitting termination to the Elizabethan form of public 
worship : 


O most heauenlie Father, and God of all mercie, we most humbly 
beseech thee to behoulde thy seruaunt our queen with the eies of pity 
and compassion: giue vnto her the comforts of thy holic spirit, worke 
in her a constant and liuelie faith, graunt hir true repentance, and restore 
vnto her (if it be thy will) hir former health and strength of bodie and 
soule. Let not the enemy, nor his wicked instruments have anie power 
ouer hir, to do her harme. O Lord, punish hir not for our offences, 
neither punish vs in hir. Deal not with vs, O Lord, as we haue deserued, 
but for thy mercies sake, and for thy Christ his sake, forgiue vs all our 
sinnes, and prolong hir daies, that we may still enioy hir to the glory of 
thy holy name, and ioy of all such as truelie fear thee, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


At the accession of James I. (1603) parliamentary business 
was preceded by ‘ prayers to God for good success’; and 
it was ordered that ‘ such prayers as have been ordinary in 
former Parliaments . . . and are placed in the front of the 


Book of Common Prayer’ should be read by the Clerk 


of the House (‘ to whose place.that Service anciently apper- 
taineth ’). A special prayer fitly conceived for that time was 
tead by Speaker Edward Phillips, ‘ which was voluntary and 
not of duty or necessity, though heretofore of late time, the 
like hath been done by other Speakers.’ , 


A Prayer of the Lower bowse of Parliament 


O God most greate and glorious, which dwellest in the heauens 
ouer all yet humblest thy selfe to behould the thinges that are donne 
vppon the earthe, we thye sheepe and people of thy pasture assembled 
by thy prouidence to the performance of this highe seruice, Where- 
vppon the honour of thie name, the bewety of thy churche amongst 
vs, the glorie of our kinge and welth of our state doth depende 
knoweinge that without thee, we can doe nothinge, doe at this time 
with feare and Reuerence in the begining of our consultations, first 
looke vpp vnto thee, from whome wisedome and happie successe 
doth come, prayeing thee to looke downe from heauen vppon vs 

18 Commons Journal, 1., 150, March 23, 1603. At the British Museum (Add. MS., 
38139, ff. 265, 266) are two forms of this prayer, entitled ‘ A Prayer for the Common 


House of Parliament ’ and ‘a prayer for the Parliament.’ They were in use six years 
later: of. entry under February 9, 1609 (7 Jac. I.). 
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with the eye of thye mercye to drawe neere vnto vs with the presence 
of thy grace to prepare vs all with counsell and vnderstandinge, and 
to be president and directour of all our conferences, that those 
thinges may be propounded conceaued allowed and confirmed, 


which may best please thee and most directly and soundlye vphoulde 


the honour of thy name, the sinceritie of thy worshipe, the safetye 
of our kinge, and peace of thy people, euen for thie. sonne our 
Lord’s sake : And that we may not of our selues be any hinderance 
to ye obteyninge of this our desires, eythere by anie meanes of sinne 
formerlie committed or of anie corruption yett remayninge in vs, 
we humblie praye thee to forgiue vs our sinnes and blotte out all 
our iniquites, and to stande reconciled vnto vs in an euerlastinge 
couenaunte of peace, as yf we had neuer sinned againste thee, and 
because our hartes by nature are not fitte for good cogitations, 
create a newe harte and renewe a right spirite in vs, remoue farre 
from vs all vayne glorious humours of comending our owne witte, 
all couetous humour of aduaunceinge our priuate profitte, all 
enuyous humors of disgracinge othere mens giftes all malitious 
humour of hurtinge anye manns person, and finally all froward 
humour of opposinge our selues against iust needefull and godlie 
thinges by whome soeuer propounded, ffurnish vs with knoweledge 
wisdome and zeale by sendinge downe thye spiritte into our hartes, 
that we may vnderstande & discerne, preferre and sett forwarde 
all thinges tending to the aduauncement of thie glorie and such as 
may be thought worthie our assent and ffurtherance, And because 
all good thinges are not of equall goodnes, nor all needefull thinges 
of equall necessitie, lett our care and zeale be equallie proportioned 
to ye degrees of thinges in goodnes and necessitie indifferent, And 
therefore first make vs carefull of the glorie of thie name, which is 
the highe ende of all thie counsells and workes, and ought to be the 
first respecte and laste ende of all our purposes and doinges, And 
therein let our speciall care be to prouide for the continuaunce of 
thie wourde and religious practise of thie worshipe by the ministerie 
and meanes that Christe hathe planted in his Churche. Next lett 
the good of this whole Islande moue our care and zeale which 
consisteth in the safetie and honour of the kinge & the enacting 
& executing of good lawes, lett vs be wiselie carefull and fayth- 
fullie zealous for ye person of our kinge, whome thou the kinge of 
kinges hast in mercy sett ouer vs And because noe lawe can be 
good y* is not agreeable to thie lawe, which conteineth the funda- 
mentall equitie of all lawes in making lawes to gouerne thy people, 
lett vs allwayes haue an eye vnto thie lawe, not digressinge from 
the equitie thereof, And what we shall thorowe thy mercy profitablie 
enacte, we praye thee thorowghe thie whole kingdome yt may be 
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truely executed, that our labour may not be disgraced with little 
ffruite, And for as much as we all & euery one of vs haue in this 
place with wounder and astonishment and without any merite of 
ours founde a most euident assuraunce of thy mercy & goodnes 
in a miraculous deliueraunce from the greatest daunger by popishe 
trecherie that euer was tempted or thretned towardes our kinge 
state & vs, giue vs good lord hartes aboue ye hartes of men to 
offer vnto thee in the same place daiely sacrifice of thankes giuinge 
in the highest measure togethere with a feruent and incessant care 
zeale and dilligence in all our proceedinges for the setling of the 
peace and happie estate of this Churche a mongst vs the preseruation 
of our kinge, his Royall progenie our selues & our posteritie, 
And for the preuentinge suppressinge and fynall rootinge oute of 
the spring issue and fruite of all such hellyshe & popishe hartes 
Inuentions and practises to the euerlastinge prayse and glorie of 
thy blessed name heere vs we praye o ffather of mercy in these our 
humble and needefull petitions, forgiue and answere vs accordinge 
to thie ffatherelie & greate goodnes for Jesus Christes sake to 
whome with thee & the holie goste, three persons and one god 
be all prayse power and glorie nowe and foreuer Amen. 


A Prayer for the Parliament 


O God most greate and glorious which dwellest in the heauens 
ouer all, yet humblest thy selfe to behould the thinges that are done 
vppon the earth, we the people and sheepe of thy pasture, assembled 
by thy prouidence, to the performaunce of this highe seruice, where- 
vpon the honor of thy name ; the beautie of thy Churche amongst 
vs the glorie of our kinge and wealth of our state, doth depend, 
knoweing that without thee, we can doe nothinge Doe at this 
time, with feare and reuerence in the begininge of our consultations 
first looke vpp vnto thee, from whome wisdome and happie successe 
doth come prayeing thee to loke downe from heauen vppon vs, 
with the eye of thy mercy ; to drawe neare vnto vs with the presence 
of thy grace; to prepare vs all with counsell and vnderstanding : 
and to be president, and directour of all our conferences ; that those 
thinges may be propounded, conceaued, allowed, and confirmed, 
which may best please thee and most directlie and soundly vphoulde 
the honour of thye name, the sinceritie of thy worshipe: the 
safetie of our kinge and peace of thy people, euen for thy sonne 
our Lordes sake. 

And that we may not our selues be anie hinderaunce to the 
obteyneinge of these our desires, eythere by meanes of anie sinne 
formerly commited, or of anie corruption yet remayneinge in vs, 
we humbly praye thee to forgiue our sinnes and blott out all our 
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inniquities and to stand reconcyled vnto vs in an euerlastinge 
couenaunte of peace, as yf we had neuer synned against thee. 

And because our hartes by nature are not fitt for good cogitations 
creat a newe harte and renewe a right spirite in vs, remoue farr from 
vs all vaine glorious humour of commendinge our owne witte ; 
all couetous humour of aduauncinge our pryvatt profitte, all 
enuious humour of disgracinge other mens guiftes ; all malitious 
humour of hurting anie mans person: and (finally) all froward 
humour of opposinge our selues againste iust, needefull, and godlie 
thinges, by whome soeuer propounded ; furnishe vs with knowe- 
ledge wisdome and zeale by sendinge downe thy spirite into our 
hartes, that we may vnderstande discerne, preferre and sett forwarde 
all thinges tending to the aduauncement of thy glorie and such 
as may be thought worthy our assent and furtheraunce. 

And because all good thinges are not of equal goodnes, nor all 
needefull thinges of equall necessitie; let our care and zeale be 
equallie proportioned to the degres of thinges in goodnes and 
necessitie different. 

And therefore first make vs carefull of the glorie of thye name, 
which is the highe ende of all thy Counsells and workes and ought to 
be the last ende and first respecte of all our purposes and doinges ; 
and therein let our especiall care be, to prouide for the continuaunce 
of thy wourde and religious practise of thy worshipe, by the 
ministerie and meanes that Christe hath planted in his Churche, 
next let the good of this whole Island moue our care and zeale, 
which consisting in the safetie and honour of the kinge, and the 
enectinge and executing of good lawes, let vs be wiselie carefull 
and faythfully zealous for the person of our kinge, whome thou 
the kinge of kinges hast in mercy sett ouer vs. And because noe 
lawe can be good that is not agreable to thy lawe, which conteyneth 
the fundamentall equitie of all lawes, in makinge lawes to gouerne 
thy people, let vs allwayes haue an eye vnto thy lawe ; Not digress- 
inge from the wholie equitie thereof, and what thorowe thy mercy 
we shall heere profitablie enacte : we praye thee throughe the whole 
kingedome, yt may be truelie executed that our greate labour may 
not be disgraced with little fruite. 

Heare vs we praye thee (O ffathere of mercy) in these our most 
humble and needefull petitions, forgiue and answere vs accordinge 
to thie fatherelie and greate goodnes for Jesus Christ his sake, to 
whome with thee & ye holie goast, three persons and one God 
be all prayse, glorie and power nowe and foreuer. Amen. 


In 1605 the ‘Gunpowder Plot’ was the occasion of the 
framing of a special prayer : 
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And for as much as we all and euery one of vs haue in this place 


with wounder and astonishment and without anie merite of ours 
founde a most evident assurance of thy mercy and goodnes in a 
miraculous deliueraunce from the greatest danger by popish 
trechery that euer was attempted or threatned towardes our kinge 
our state and vs: giue vs (good Lord) hartes aboue the hartes of 
men to offer vnto thee, in the same place a daiely sacryfice of thankes 
giuinge in the higest measure together with a feruent and incessaunte 
zeale, care and dilligence in all our proceedinges for the setling of 
the peace and happie estate of this church amongst vs, the pre- 
seruation of our kinge, his Royall progenie, our selues and our 
posteritie ; and for the preuenting, suppressing and finall rooting 
out of the springe, yssue and fruite of all such hellish and popishe 
hartes, intencions and practises to the euerlastinge prayse and 
glorie of thy blessed name. (Anno Domini 1605.) 


The Journals of Match 20, 1606, record, however, that ‘ many 
of the House were assembled and the ordinary prayers said 
by the Clerk, but not the prayer wanted to be said by Mr. 
Speaker being so directed by the assembly.’ 

Of Barebones’ Parliament we read, ‘ after Prayer, which 
was daily performed by one member or other, as they were 
found for to performe it’; whilst the Journal of the House 
(I. 639, June 4, 1621) records that Sir Edward Coke, standing 
up, desired the House to say after him, and he recited, the 
Collect for the King and his children. An entry in the 
Commons Journal for November 20, 1621 (19 Jac. I.) reads: 
‘This day about 9 of the clock Mr. Speaker came; and 
prayers said in usual manner, first by the Clerk, after by the 
Speaker.’ 

A Camden Society publication 1 records a debate in 1625 
on a proposal for a Communion made by Sir. Edward Giles, 
followed by a motion by Sir Miles Fleetwood to petition the 
King ‘ for a publick fast to our owne members.’ The Com- 
munion was ordered, and Mr. Hacket appointed preacher. 
Then ‘some question was made of the place. It was pro- 
pounded by Sir J. Jephson, seconded by Mr. D. Norton, to 
be in our owne House’ ; but to this course strong objection 
was utged by Sir B. Rudyard. ‘ “I beseech you,” he said, 
“not to refuse the church—remember it is God’s House— 
lest we make this a conventicle which should be a Councell.” 


18 Camden Soc., N.S., 6, 1873, pp. 6-29: Debates in the House of Commons in 1625, 
from a MS. in Library of Sir Rainold Knightley (ed. by S. R. Gardiner). 
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Soe it was agreed to be kept in St. Margaret’s Westminster.’ 
The King, at the request of the Commons, gave directions 
for one day weekly to be observed as a fast throughout the 
kingdom ; ‘ but for the Houses of Parliament hee left it to 
themselves when they would begin, and to make choice of 
their owne day.’ The two Houses met ‘to agree upon a 
time and place for the faste, and whether it bee together or 
asunder,’ as a result of which ‘the time propounded was 
Satterdaye ; the place for them [the Lords] the Collegiate 
Church [Westminster Abbey]: two bishops appointed to 
preach; three lords to observe such as were absent; the 
manner according to the King’s directions in print; and a 
collection for the poore.’ ‘The same day,’ adds the record, 
‘ was appointed for ourselves ; St. Margaret’s Westminster, 
the place ; three preachers—Dr. Preston, Mr. Sute, and Mr. 
Oldsworth ; and likewise a gatheringe for the poore.’ 

A service in St. Margaret’s Church, attended by Charles I., 
preceded the opening of the Short Parliament in 1626, and the 
custom appears to have been maintained, at least, until 1778. 

While the Civil War was in progress in 1643 most 
members covenanted not to lay down arms ‘so long as the 
Papists now in open war against the Parliament shall by 
force of arms be protected from the justice thereof.’ Upon 
the discovery of the alleged ‘ horrid Popish and traitorous 
plot for seizing the City, forcing the Parliament and joining 
with the armies raised by the King,’ the Commons ordered 
that the Speaker’s prayer should include thanks for this 
discovery and deliverance, and to beg grace of God to per- 
form what they had undertaken by this covenant. The vow 
and covenant were entered in a book which all covenanting 
members signed. 

The Chaplain is first mentioned in the Journals for 1643 : 
‘ That one of the ministers of the assembly shall be appointed 
to pray with the House every morning.’4* At the same time 
two members were chosen to move the Assembly in the 
matter. On July 12, 1650, the House resolved that ‘ the 
Governors of the College of Westminster do take care that 
some fit and able person or persons do attend de die in diem 


44 It was probably in pursuance of this order that, as recorded in the Journals of 
the House of Commons (vol. 200, June 1647), ‘ Mr. Marshall prayed, and repeated the 
words of the sermon he preached this afternoon.” 
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to ptay in Parliament, and that they give their attendance 
accordingly.’ 16 

Prayers offered in Parliament ceased at this period to be 
“by authority ’—even of the Speaker. The nature of the 
devotions may be deduced from the contents of The Souldier’s 
Pocket Bible, compiled by Edmund Calamy and issued for the 
use of the Commonwealth army in 1643, that the spirit of the 
Old rather than of the New Testament was uppermost. The 
headings of this little book, in which ‘ Scriptures are reduced 
to several heads and fitly applied to the Souldier’s several 
occasions, and so may supply the want of the whole Bible, 
which a Souldier cannot conveniently carry about him,’ 
sufficiently indicate its tenor : 

A soldier must not doe wickedly—he must be valiant for God’s 
Cause. He must deny his own wisdom, his own strength and all pro- 
vision for war, putting his confidence in God’s wisdom and strength. 
A soldier must pray before he go to fight, and must consider and believe 
God’s gracious promises. He must not fear his enemies: as such he 
must love them, as God’s enemies he must hate them. A soldier must 
cry to God in the very instant of the battle, remembering that God’s 
people sometimes are defeated—yet that too is of the Lord, as a punish- 
ment for sin, that they may search their hearts. Soldiers, and all men, 
should trust more to the arm of the Lord, who giveth victory to the few, 
than to the strength of men, and that at a moment when victory seems 
hopeless. At such times let soldiers pray more confidently, and remember 
if victory be theirs to give glory to God alone. 

During the Commonwealth the House of Commons had, 
for the purposes of public worship, something of the character 
of a ‘conventicle.’ Thus on July 14, 1653, ‘as soon as a 
small number of the Members of Parliament were this morning 
met in the House they joyned in prayer, and as they doe 
every morning, one praying after another untill there be a full 
number to make an House. And then Mr. Speaker takes the 
Chait.’ 
On Sept. 14, 1654, ‘ the lecturers who preach the morning 
lecture in the Abbey at Westminster ’ were desired ‘ to begin 
their sermon at seven of the clock and to end at eight of the 
clock ; and then resort to the House to pray with them daily, 
before they enter into their daily work ; and that Mr. Scobell, 

35 An entry in the Journal for September 4, 1654, reads as follows: Resolved, that 
the Governors of the School and Almshouses of Westminster do take care that such 
of the morning lecturers as preacheth on the respective days do attend each morning 
that they preach, to pray in this House.’ 
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the Clerk of the House, do give notice to the ministers 
hereof,’ 

In the Commons Journal for Januaty 31, 1658-9 (VII., 595), 
it is ordered that ‘ Mr. Cooper, who prayed with the House 
this morning, be desired to continue to officiate and perform 
the duty of Prayer every morning during this Session of 
Parliament.’ The following entries, referring to this period, 
ate significant : 

‘Yesterday about ten, the Commons met according to 
their adjournment, whereafter prayers were read, in which the 
prayers for the King were skipped over.’1® In the Lords 
“the Bishop of Oxford read the prayers for the King, but the 
Bishop of Bristol on Wednesday skipped them over.’ 1” 

In 1659 the House voted Mr. Cooper {50 ‘for his great 
labour and pains in attending the House every morning since 
the first meeting of the Parliament and performing the Duty 
of Prayers with the House.’ Other ministers were awarded 
the thanks of the House for prayers and preaching. 

The first Chaplain was appointed at the Restoration, 
and members of His Majesty’s Privy Council, by resolution 
dated September 6, 1660 (12 Car. II.), attended the King to 
recommend ‘ Mr. Edward Voyce, Master of Arts, for some 
mark of favour in return for his constant and diligent 
attendance upon this House ever since the beginning of this 
Parliament as Chaplain.’ 1® 

The Journals contain no record of an appointment by 
the House of any subsequent Chaplain, and the nomination 
of the Chaplain devolved upon the Speaker. 

To use the expression of Mr. Wynn, a skilled parlia- 
mentary authority, 1° ‘ the uniform practice of the House had 
been to allow two Chaplains to Mr. Speaker during the 
continuance of each Parliament’ since the commence- 
ment of the last century. And as, according to the practice 
of former times, the House of Commons was accustomed 
to address the Crown, praying that each successive Chaplain, 

16 Portland MSS., X1V., ii., 422, January 24, 1688-9. 

17 Ibid., p. 423. 

18 Commons Journal, No. 595, 1658, Other names are—Dr. Holmes : Commons 
Journals, V1L., 799 (1659). Mr. Bowles, went with certain members of the House with 
their answer to Charles II. ‘ as their chaplain’: Commons Journals, VIII., 15 May 7, 
“ May 31, 1838, Hansard, vol, xliii., 38., 502. 
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after a term of office (generally of three or four years, and 
not infrequently of even briefer duration), might receive 
preferment in the Church, and as the reply from the Crown 
to the Address was usually the grant of a canonry to each 
outgoing Chaplain, the nomination of the Chaplain became 
an important part of the patronage which the House of 
Commons placed at the bestowal of the Speaker. The 
Chaplain, in consequence, was included among the Speaker’s 
establishment; and though he is, in effect, the Chaplain 
of the House of Commons, so thoroughly was the tenure 
of the Chaplaincy identified with the Speakership, that the 
Chaplain could not appear in the House of Commons for 
the performance of his duty when the Chair was vacant 
owing to the death or retirement of the Speaker, and equally 
so before the creation of the Deputy-Speaker, when the 
Speaker was detained from the Chair by illness. 

In the Report of the Select Committee on the Estab- 
lishment of the House of Commons, Session 1833,” the 
position of the Chaplain is dealt with in the portion of the 
Report devoted to the consideration of the Speakership, 
and he is styled ‘ the Chaplain to the Speaker.’ The Chaplain 
is also invariably described as ‘Mr. Speaker’s Chaplain’ 
by Sir T. Erskine May in his Parliamentary Practice; and, 
in addition to the dependence that can be placed upon this 
eminent authority, it may be remembered that his book, 
written more than fifty years ago, was prepared under the 
sanction and guidance of the Speaker, Mr. Shaw Lefevre. 

It was not until 1835 that a regular salary for the Speaker’s 
Chaplain was instituted: before that time the recognised 
reward, after some three years’ service, was a canonry at 
Westminster, Oxford, Canterbury or Windsor: indeed, as 
far back as 1702 the bishops asserted #4 that the three years’ 
period of service before promotion to a canonry was the 
custom, and during the eighteenth century so many Speaker’s 
Chaplains found their way to Canterbury that Sir Egerton 
Brydges called it ‘ the feasting and sleeping spot of Speaker’s 
Chaplains and powerful noblemen’s tutors.’ 

In the House of Lords prayers were formerly read by 
the Lord Keeper, then by ministers, and afterwards by the 


© Retum, 1837-8 (437), vol. xxxvi., 321. 
™ Portland MSS., vol. ii., p. $8. 
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youngest bishop. (The present practice is for a selected 
bishop to officiate.) With the appointment of a regular 
Chaplain to the House of Commons in 1660, attendance of 
members at prayers ceased in practice to be compulsory. 
The House of Lords decided that ‘no penalty, prejudice, 
or reflection shall be upon any that are not present at 
ptayers’; and the Commons appear to have tacitly followed 
the example of the Lords. Before that date, however, 
the Lower House from time to time made orders regarding 
absentees. 

In Elizabeth’s reign, as already mentioned, it was decided 
‘that.every of this House that cometh after the prayer, 
which shall begin at eight of the clock, shall pay 4d. to the 
Poor-men’s box.’ Under Charles I., by resolution recorded 
in the Journals of the House on June 4, 1628, the penalty was 
increased to twelve pence, to be gathered by the Serjeant’s 
man, and upon one occasion in 1642 the money gathered of 
the members of the House coming too late for prayers was 
ordered ‘to be given to Dr. Laiton to relieve him of his 
necessities.’ Sir Symonds D’Ewes mentions in his Journal 
(p. 661) for the year 1601 that at the end of the Session ‘a 
collection was made from members. Last year there was 
paid out . . . to the Minister ten pounds.’ 

He also mentions (p. 556), under date December, 1597, 
that if an M.P. had leave to depart before the end of the 
Session he had to leave with the Clerk his contribution for the 
poor ‘ and three shillings and four pence towards the Recom- 
pence of the minister that said Prayers in the House.’ There 
is a reference at p. 568 to an M.P. who left 2s. 6d. for the poor 
and the minister but nothing for the Clerk. 

In 1653, July 11 was formally appointed by Parliament 
‘for seeking the Lord in a special manner for counsel and a 
blessing on the proceedings of Parliament,’ and the next 
day a Bible was ordered to be provided for the service of the 
House. In 1660, upon Charles II. ascending the throne, a 
committee was appointed to inform themselves what form of 
prayer had hitherto been used in the House, but no report 
was made by the committee. A similar inquiry was held in 
the House of Lords, as a consequence of which a prayer was 
provided for the Queen, the Duke of York, and the rest of 
the Royal Family, with thanks for the restoration of the King 
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and of Parliament to ‘ the happy condition that now it is in.’ 
The revision of the present Prayer Book was finished on 
December 20, 1661, and the Act of Uniformity, to which it was 
annexed, received the Royal Assent on May 19, 1662. The 
Journals for 1688 contain the following record: 


‘A Message from the Lords, by Sir Robert Atkyns and 
Mr. Whitlock : 


‘Mr. Speaker, the Lords have sent us to acquaint this 
House with an Order; to which they desire the Con- 


currence of this House ; 


‘The Messengers being withdrawn: the Order was 
read : and is as follows : 


* Die Martis, 22° Januarii, 1688. 

* Ordered, by the Lotds Spiritual and Temporal, and 
hereby appointed for the City of London, and Ten Miles 
Distance, for a Day of public Thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, for having made his Highness the Prince of Orange 
the glorious Instrument of the Great Deliverance of this 
Kingdom from Popery and Arbitrary Power: And that 
Thursday the 14th of February next be and is hereby 
appointed for a public Thanksgiving, throughout the 
whole Kingdom, for the same.” 

* Resolved, ¢»c. ‘That the Blank be filled up with the 
Word “ Commons.” 


* And the said Order being read a Second Time, with 
the said Amendment. 

© Resolved, Nemine contradicente. ‘That this House doth 
agree with the Lords in the said Order, with the said 
Amendment. 


“The Messengers being called in, Mr. Speaker acquainted 


them with the Concurrence of the House to the said Order, with 
the said Amendment.’ 


The House of Commons was not in session when England 
heard of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, but on July 7, 1815, 
when news reached London of the victory of Waterloo, the 
Journals record that members attended a Service of Thanks- 
giving at St. Paul’s. 

From 1815 onwards only casual references to the subject 
of prayer appear in the records of Parliament. Sir Robert 
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Peel alluded to the subject in 1929 when introducing the Bill 
for the Relief of Roman Catholic Disabilities. 


I rise [he said] to discuss this great question in the spirit enjoined 
in one of those beautiful prayers by which on the present, as on every 
other occasion, the proceedings of this House are auspicated. In one 
of the solemn appeals to the Almighty source of all wisdom and good- 
mess, we are taught to lay aside all personal interests and prejudices 
and partial affections in order that God may grant, in the simple and 
appropriate language of that prayer, the result of our counsels on this 
day may tend to the maintenance of true religion and of justice: to the 
safety, honour, and happiness of the kingdom: to the public welfare, 
peace and tranquillity of the realm, and to the uniting and knitting to- 
gether of the hearts of all classes of persons and all estates in the realm 
in true Christian charity.” 

In the autumn of 1853 Lord Palmerston, then Home 
Secretary, received an address from the Presbytery of Edin- 


burgh requesting the appointment of a day of national prayer 
and fasting, in view of the probable approach of cholera. To 
this his lordship replied : 

It does not appear to Lord Palmerston that a national fast would 


be suitable to the circumstances of the present moment. The 
Maker of the universe established certain laws of nature for the 
planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankind depends 
upon the observance or neglect of those laws. Lord Palmerston 
would suggest that the best course which the people of this country 
can pursue, to deserve that the further progress of the cholera 


should be stayed, will be to employ the interval that will elapse 


between the present time and the beginning of next spring in 
planning and executing measures, by which those portions of their 
towns and cities which are inhabited by the poorer classes, and 
which, from the nature of things, must most need purification and 
improvement, may be freed from those causes and sources of 
contagion which, if allowed to remain, will infallibly breed pestilence 
and be fruitful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of an 
united but inactive nation. When man has done his utmost for 
his own safety, then is the time to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
to give effect to his exertions.?* 


The attitude of Benjamin Disraeli towards the practice 
and duty of prayer in the House of Commons may be gathered 
from the following extract from an address given by him 

#8 The Members’ Public Gallery is not open until after prayers, but ladies are 


admitted before prayers to their’ 
% Jennings, ‘Anecdotal History of Parliament, Pp. 291. 
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in 1884 at a meeting of the Oxford Diocesan Society for the 
augmentation of small benefices : 


When I observe what is passing around me, what is taking place 
in this country, and not only in this country but on the Continent, 
in other countries and in other hemispheres, instead of believing 
that the age of faith has passed, I hold that the characteristic of the 
present age is a craving credulity. Why, man is a being born to 
believe ; and if you do not come forward, if no Church comes 
forward with its title-deeds of truth, sustained by the tradition of 
sacred ages and by the conviction of countless generations to guide 
him, he will found altars and idols in his own heart and in his own 
imagination. But observe what must be the relations of a powerful 
Church, without distinctive creeds, with a being of that nature. 
Rest assured that the great principle of political economy will be 
observed. Where there is a great demand, there will be a pro- 
portionate supply ; and commencing, as the new school may, by 
rejecting the principle of inspiration, it will end by every priest 
being a prophet; and beginning as they do by repudiating the 
practice of miracles, before long we shall be living in a flitting 
scene of spiritual phantasmagoria. There are no tenets however 
extravagant, no practices however objectionable, which will not in 
time develop under such a state of affairs: opinions the most 
absurd, and ceremonies the most revolting, are perhaps to be 
followed by the incantations of Canidia and the Corybantian howl. 
But consider the country in which all this may take place. Look 
at the Europe of the present day and the Europe of a hundred years 
ago. It is not the same Europe ; its very form is changed. Whole 
nations and great nations which then flourished are no longer found. 
There is not a political constitution in Europe existing at the present 
time which then existed. The leading community of the continent 
of Europe has changed all its landmarks, altered its boundaries, 
erased its local names. The whole jurisprudence of Europe has 
been subverted; even the tenure of land, which of all human 
institutions most affects the character of man, has been altered. 
The feudal system has been abolished. Not merely laws have been 
changed, not merely manners have been changed, but customs 
have been changed. And what happened? When the turbulence 
was over—when the shout of triumph and the wail of agony were 
alike stilled—when, as it were, the waters had disappeared, the 
sacred heights of Sinai and Calvary were again revealed, and, amid 
the wreck of thrones and tribunals, of extinct nations and abolished 
laws, mankind, tried by so many sorrows, purified by so much 
suffering, and wise with such unprecedented experience, bowed 
again before the divine truths that Omnipotence, in His ineffable 
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wisdom, had entrusted to the custody and the promulgation of a 
chosen people.* 


The devotions of the House ate private: after the Speaker 
and Chaplain have taken their respective places, the doors 
of the Chamber are closed, and no member can enter until, 
with the cry ‘ Prayers are over,’ the doorkeepers throw them 
open. Each day’s sitting commences formally from the time 
that prayers begin: no member can reserve his seat before 
prayers, unless he has been during the morning engaged 
upon some standing, select, or other committee. A member 
who has been present at prayers is, however, entitled to the 


seat he has marked by a card for the rest of the day. 
The present Form of Prayer with which every day’s 
sitting begins 25 in both Houses is as follows : 


PsaLM Lxvir.2¢ 
Deus misereatur 


Gop be merciful unto us, and bless us: and shew us the light of his 
countenance, and be merciful unto us. 

That thy way may be known upon earth: thy saving health among 
all nations. 

Let the people praise thee, O God: yea, let all the people praise 
thee. 
O let the nations rejoice and be glad : for thou shalt judge the folk 
righteously, and govern the nations upon earth. 

Let the people praise thee, O God: yea, let all the people praise 
thee. 

Then shall the earth bring forth her increase: and God, even our 
own God, shall give us his blessing. 

God shall bless us : and all the ends of the world shall fear him. 

§ After the Psalm, these Suffrages, and the Prayers following, shall 
be used. 


Tue Lord be with you. 
Answer. And with thy Spirit. 
§ Let us pray. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us. 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


Our Father, which art in Heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. Thy 
Kingdom come. Thy Will be done in Earth, as it is in Heaven. Give 

% Jennings, Anecdotal History of Parliament, p. 328. 

25 Until 1846 prayers were not read on the first day of a Session. There can be no 
prayers until the Speaker has been elected, for he appoints the Chaplain. 

6 The version is that of the Great Bible of 1548, as printed in the Book of Common 
Prayer, not that of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
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us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive them that trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation ; 
But deliver us from evil. For thine is the Kingdom, the Power, and the 
Glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


O Lorp our heavenly Father, high and mighty, King of kings, Lord 
of lords, the only Ruler of princes, who dost from thy throne behold 
all the dwellers upon earth; Most heartily we beseech thee with thy 
favour to behold our most gracious Sovereign Lord King Gzorce, 
and so replenish him with the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that he may alway 
incline to thy will, and walk in thy way: Endue him plenteously with 
heavenly gifts, grant him in health and wealth long to live, strengthen 
him that he may vanquish and overcome all his enemies; and finally 
after this life he may attain everlasting joy and felicity, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Atmicuty God, the Fountain of all Goodness, we humbly beseech 
thee to bless our gracious Queen EL1zaBETH, Mary, the Queen Mother, 
and all the Royal Family: Endue them with thy Holy Spirit; enrich 
them with thy Heavenly Grace ; prosper them with all happiness ; and 
bring them to thine everlasting Kingdom, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

Atmicuty God, by whom alone Kings reign, and Princes decree 
justice ; and from whom alone cometh all counsel, wisdom, and under- 
standing ; We thine unworthy servants, here gathered together in thy 
Name, do most humbly beseech thee to send down thy Heavenly Wisdom 
from above, to direct and guide us in all our consultations : And grant 
that, we having thy fear always before our eyes, and laying aside all 
private interests, prejudices, and partial affections, the result of all our 
counsels may be to the glory of thy blessed Name, the maintenance of 
true Religion and Justice, the safety, honour, and happiness of the 
King, the publick wealth, peace, and tranquillity of the Realm, and the 
uniting and knitting together of the hearts of all persons and estates 
within the same, in true Christian Love and Charity one towards another, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

PrevEent us, O Lord, in all our doings, with thy most gracious 
favour, and further us with thy continual help, that in all our works 
begun, continued, and ended in thee, we may glorify thy Holy Name, 
and finally by thy mercy obtain everlasting Life, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

2 Cor. xiii. 14 

Tue Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the 

fellowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Aven. 


Whilst the Great Wat was being waged the following 
additional prayers (by whom compiled is not known) were 
used by direction of Speaker Lowther : 
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Almighty Everlasting God, who by the mighty aid of 
Thy mercy bestoweth prosperity and repellest adversity, 
strengthen the valour of our sailors and soldiers, protect 
them in all perils, give victory to their arms, that all fear 
of war being removed, liberty may be secure and religion 
unmolested ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


O Merciful God and Heavenly Father, our only help 
in time of need, look with pity upon all those whom war 
makes desolate and broken-hearted. Endue them with 
all patience and fortitude, lift up Thy countenance upon 
them and give them peace; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


There are not a few members to-day who would wish to see 
these prayers restored, remembering that, though this realm 
is happily at peace, other countties are being desolated by 
war, and by other disasters. 

On August 4, 1918, the fourth anniversary of Britain’s 
declaration of war was celebrated throughout the country. 
The King and Queen, with both Houses of Parliament,?? 
went to ‘ say their prayers,’ in the words of Lord Davidson, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster. There was no pageantry: To quote from The 
Times of August 5 : 

The Archbishop referred to the service as unprecedented. Autho- 
tities learned in the lore of Parliament and of the Parish Church of the 
Palace of Westminster cannot discover a parallel to this union of the 
Sovereign and the Three Estates of the Realm, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal and the Commons, in a national act of worship at St. Mar- 
garet’s. For anything at all like it they have to go back over 300 years 
to the day, soon after her Coronation, when Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have attended a Mass of the Holy Ghost in the same building—and 
even this is not so well authenticated as historians would wish. 

. - . The portions allotted to the peeresses and wives of Members 
of the House of Commons were well filled. In a prominent position 
were representatives of the Dominion Governments like Sir Robert 
Borden, Mr. Massey, and Mr. Ballantyne. Elsewhere was a group from 

27 In the Commons Journals for Sunday, August 4, 1918, occurs the following entry : 
‘This being the day on which the House had resolved [July 17] to attend Divine 
Service at the Church of Saint Margaret, Westminster, to invoke, on the fourth anni- 
versary of the declaration of war, the Divine Blessing on our just cause, Mr. Speaker 
and the Members assembled in the House and proceeded thence to the Church, where a 
Service, which was attended by Their Majesties the King and Queen Mary and by the 
House of Lords, was held, and a Sermon was preached by the Most Reverend the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’ 
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India. Unobtrusive, at the back, were a few American officers, standing 
for the other branch of the family. 

. - - Members of both Houses had met in their respective Chambers, 
and all parties and groups in the Commons were represented except 
the Irish Nationalists and the pacifist group. Their procession was 
headed by the Serjeant-at-Arms carrying the Mace on his shoulder. 
Next came the Speaker, wearing his full-bottomed wig and his State 
robe of black silk embroidered with gold lace, and accompanied by the 
Clerk of the House (Sir Courtenay Ilbert), in wig and gown. Members 
fell in behind, walking four abreast. In the front row were the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Whitley (Chairman of 
Committees). Next came members who are Privy Councillors. 

The Peers’ procession was a much smaller body than the Commons’, 
though quite representative of the figures prominent in debate. It was 
headed by the Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod and the Clerks of the 
House. The Mace was borne in front of the Lord Chancellor, who was 
wearing his State robes. . . . A number of members of both processions 
were in naval or military uniform. 

After the entrance of the Parliamentary representatives the Choir 
moved down to the West door, where Canon Carnegie (Rector of St. 
Margaret’s) and its churchwardens received the King and Queen. The 
King was in naval uniform, the Queen in black. Queen Alexandra, 
also in black, walked by the side of the Duke of Connaught, and after 
them came Princess Maud, and Princess Victoria. 

The service that began after the King and the Royal party had been 
conducted to their seats near the sanctuary steps might almost have 
been held in any large parish church. It is true that in a parish church 
the Speaker and the Lord Chancellor do not read the Lessons. Nor 
does an Archbishop often preach there. . . . But in the essentials of 
simplicity, reverence and congregational devotion this was no cere- 
monial service, but rather one among many held yesterday throughout 
the country. 

Yet it was one of the most impressive of services. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury preached from the text Exodus xx., 7, 
‘ Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God in vain.’ He said : 

“We are met here this morning to say our prayers. This Service 
and gathering are—in their details at least—without precedent. Never 
before, I believe, in the history of the country have the King and Queen 
and the two Houses of Parliament joined officially, as we join to-day, 
in one solemn act of prayer, confession, thanksgiving, commemoration 
and resolve. And the occasion, too, which brings us is without pre- 
cedent. I need not dwell on its details, or try to enhance its greatness, 
for at such an hour the simplest words are best. We have a definite 
purpose. In the reverently acknowledged presence of the living God we 
recall and assert afresh the place we take, the line we follow, in the 
mightiest war ever waged on earth. And, withal, we are Christians, 
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members of Christ’s society. And our place in the war is deliberate. 
We did not, as at some lesser times, slip into it unawares to awake after- 
wards and find that we were wrong. In those unforgettable days and 
hours, while the sands were running out, our trusted spokesmen strove 
with persistent and transparent honesty to prevent the wrong, to avert 
the immeasurable catastrophe, or at the least to secure delay. When our 
endeavour was ruthlessly frustrated—it was an hour before midnight 
on this day four years ago—we took our place unhesitatingly and with 
open eyes. By what we said we stand. But, brothers, it was, in the 
literal sense of the word, a “ tremendous ” decision, a decision for which 
we were and are answerable to God and man.’ 


On November 11, 1918, the Prime Minister (Mr. Lloyd 
George), after reading the terms of the Armistice, concluded 
as follows : 


Those are the conditions of the Armistice. Thus at eleven o’clock 
this morning came to an end the cruellest and most terrible war that has 
ever scourged mankind. I hope we may say that thus, this fateful 
morning, came to an end all wars. 

This is no time for words. Our hearts are too full of a gratitude to 
which no tongue can give adequate expression. I will, therefore, move 
‘That this House do immediately adjourn, until this time to-morrow, 
and that we proceed, as a House of Commons, to St. Margaret’s, to give 
humble and reverent thanks for the deliverance of the world from its 
great peril. 


Mr. Asquith, who followed him, said : 


I am sure that the House, without any distinction or difference of 
opinion, will agree with the Motion that the Prime Minister has made, 
and that the course which he proposes to adopt is the only one which is 
consonant with our feelings and with those of the country and the 
Empire. With regard to the terms of the Armistice as read out I will 
simply say this: It is clear from it that its acceptance by our enemies 
means not only that the War is at an end, but that the War cannot be 
resumed ; and I join with a full heart in his aspiration not only that this 
War may not be resumed, but that now we have entered upon a new 
chapter in international history, in which war will be recognised as an 
obsolete anachronism never to be revived. As the Prime Minister has 
said, there is nothing that we can do in conditions so unexampled as 
these than as a House, and on behalf of the nation, to acknowledge our 
gtatitude to Almighty God. 


The official record continues as follows : 


Question, ‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ put and agreed to. 

Mr. SPEAKER : I propose to proceed at once to St. Margaret’s, and 
I will invite the House to follow, very much in the same order in which 
we proceeded on the 4th August last, namely: I will go first with the 
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Mace ; then I invite Privy Councillors to follow in fours, as far as may 
be, in order of precedence, and then the rest of the House will fall in 
behind. We will occupy the seats in the Church all down the nave on 
the South side. 

House adjourned accordingly at Seventeen minutes after Three o'clock, until 
To-morrow, at a Quarter before Three o'clock. 

Whereupon Mr. Speaker and the Members proceeded to the Church 
of Saint Margaret, Westminster, and, with the House of Lords, attended 
a Service of Thanksgiving to Almighty God, on the conclusion of the 
Armistice signed this day. 


The Times of November 12 not less soberly described the 


scene : 


The Speaker then left the Chair, and, in his State robe of black 
bordered with gold, led the procession from the Chamber, preceded by 
the Mace, and followed by the clerks in wigs and gowns. Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Whitley, walking abreast, formed the 
first rank of members ; Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. McKenna 
the second: and other Ministers and members fell in behind in a com- 
pact body. In place of the buzz of conversation which is usual whilst 
members are leaving the House there was an impressive silence. At 
20 minutes past 2 o’clock the Chamber, which had been so crowded a 
few moments before, was deserted and empty. Nothing in the war 
[continues The Times] so became the House of Commons as its demeanour 
on the day of assured triumph. There was no note of exultation in the 
cheers that welled up from the great heart of the assembly. There was 
the joy of thanksgiving, and with it an overmastering sense of com- 
passion which made the sitting almost a solemn act of consecration. It 
was eloquent of the spirit of the new time that the clause in the armistice 
which drew the deepest and most sustained cheer from the House was 
not any, even the most stringent, for the exaction of territorial and 
material safeguards, but that which provided for the immediate repatria- 
tion of all Allied prisoners of war. 

. - - The House gratefully accepted the Prime Minister’s suggestion 
that all should at once proceed to St. Margaret’s to give thanks for the 
deliverance of the world from its great peril. A procession was formed, 
with the Speaker at its head, and the Prime Minister and Mr. Asquith 
immediately following, and the Commons slowly filed out through St. 
Stephen’s Hall across the crowded road and into the venerable edifice 
to which through centuries it has repaired at great moments in the 
nation’s history. The House of Lords followed in procession, with the 
Lord Chancellor at their head, Rain was beginning to fall from a grey 
autumn sky, but it did not impair the innate impressiveness of the 
spectacle. 

The service was simple and extraordinarily moving. There was no 
formal order of service, and no sermon. It was an hour of prayer and 
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thanksgiving, of humble supplication and radiant gratitude. From time 
to time the rise and fall of cheering or the strains of a band would filter 
from the outer world into the church, only to emphasize the perfect 
harmony of hymn and psalm and prayer. The service began with the 
Hundredth Psalm. Canon Carnegie, the rector of St. Margaret’s and the 
Commons’ Chaplain, read some beautiful prayers of thankfulness for 
victory and for the comfort of the bereaved. Then the great congrega- 
tion joined in singing ‘O God our help in ages past,’ with a serene 
optimism not often heard outside a college chapel. There followed the 
teading of the Lesson from Isaiah by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Two verses from the 61st chapter of the Hebrew prophet moved the 
congregation profoundly. ‘He hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to proclaim liberty for the captives, and the opening of the 
prison to them that are bound.’ ‘ They shall raise up the former desola- 
tion, and they shall repair the waste cities.’ After the glad strains of the 
Te Deum had died away the Primate gave the Benediction, and the 
service ended with the singing of the National Anthem. 

The Commons were seated together in the south aisle, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Whitley, the Deputy Speaker, 
and Mr. Asquith occupying the foremost pew. The Lords, who were 
in the North aisle, passed out of the church first, and the Commons 
slowly followed. As the Commons proceeded from the brightly-lighted 
edifice into the gloom of a darkening day, they passed the simple Roll 
of Honour which they had placed in the church to the memory of their 
heroic dead. So their last thoughts on this memorable day were as 
their first, the saddest of all memories merging into the glory of the 
battle won. 


There are, of course, many other formal occasions on 
which the Houses of Parliament join in prayer and thanks- 
giving—on the demise of the Crown, at a Coronation, at 
Jubilee celebrations (which, pray God, many now living 
will again witness), on such occasions as a Royal marriage; 
but the anniversary of the Accession, upon the day fixed by 
Royal Warrant under the signature of the Home Secretary, 
according to the Order of Service prescribed and annexed 
by Royal Warrant to the Book of Common Prayer, has not 
for many years past been made an occasion for the assembly 
of Parliament at St. Margaret’s. 

The inauguration service, as it is technically called, 
enjoined by Royal Warrant for use on the occasion dates 
from 1576, when the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth on 
November 17 gave thanks to God, who— 


As upon this day, placing Thy servant our Sovereign and 
gtacious Queen Elizabeth in the Kingdom, didst deliver Thy 
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people of England from danger of war and oppression, both of 
bodies by tyranny, and of conscience by superstition, restoring 
peace and true religion, with liberty both of bodies and minds, and 
hast continued the same Thy blessings without all desert on our 
part, now by the space of these twenty years,2® we who are in 
memory of these Thy great benefits assembled here together most 
humbly beseech Thy fatherly goodness to grant us grace that we 
may, in word, deed, and heart, show ourselves thankful and obedient 
unto Thee for the same ; and that our Queen, through Thy grace, 
may in all honour, goodness and godliness, long and many years 
reign over us, and we obey and enjoy her with the continuance of 
Thy great blessings, which Thou hast, by her Thy minister, poured 
upon us. This we beseech Thee to grant us for Thy dear Son 
Jesus Christ his sake, our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


This prayer was used throughout her long reign and was 
followed by the Collect : 
Stir up, we beseech thee, O Lord... 
In 1626 a fresh service, approved by Convocation in 1640, 
was put forth. It was replaced during the reign of Charles II. 
by the Restoration Service, which, with the services com- 


memorating ‘Gunpowder Treason’ and ‘ King Charles the 
Martyr,’ were discontinued in 1859 in compliance with 
addresses to the Crown from the two Houses of Parliament. 
The Accession Service was replaced by James II. by a 
fresh service, composed for him in 1689 by the bishops, 
which included a reference to his political opponents ‘ whose 
device is only to put him out, whom God will exalt.’ This 
service served, with a small modification, for William III. 
and till 1704, when Queen Anne’s Accession Service was put 
forth. In this her loyal subjects prayed God to make the 
Queen ‘a happy mother of children who, being educated in 
the true faith and fear, may happily succeed her in the govern- 
ment of these Kingdoms.’ ‘That prayer was indeed answered. 
In 1715 George I. put forth an Accession Service ®® in 
which was included for the first time the noblest of modern 
prayers, by an unknown hand—that for Unity, which has 

28 Increase this number according to the years of Her Majesty’s reign. 

* “to be used yearly . . . in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches and Chapels, 
in all Chapels of Colleges and Halls within both our Universities, and of our Colleges 
of Eton and Winchester, and in all Parish Churches and Chapels within our Kingdom 
of Great Britain called England, the Dominion of Wales, and that part of the Town of 
Berwick’upon Tweed.’ 
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been retained ever since, and, in many churches in this realm, 
is used every Sunday. The service was slightly changed in 
1728 and remained unaltered thereafter till 1910, when, in 
circumstances which have never been publicly explained, it 
was shortened, but not enriched. 

The prayer for Unity reads as follows : 


O God, the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, our only Saviour 
the Prince of Peace; Give us grace seriously to lay to heart the 
great danger we are in by our unhappy divisions. Take away all 
hatred and prejudice, and whatsoever else may hinder us from 
godly Union and Concord: that as there is but one Body, and one 
Spirit, and one Hope of our Calling, one Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism, one God and Father of us all, so we may henceforth be 
all of one heart and one soul, united in one holy bond of Truth and 
Peace, of Faith and Charity, and may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify thee ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Never have we more greatly needed National Unity: 
never have we as a nation had better reason to pray God—as 
we do daily in the House of Commons—to grant the King 
‘in health and wealth long to live.’ 


Will not the Archbishops, as in 1377, again enjoin upon 
the clergy the importance of this service, now so widely 
disused or ignored? Cannot men and women of every 
communion unite to make this a day of solemn thanksgiving, 
consecrated by antiquity and confirmed by long tradition, 
strengthened by experience and founded on righteousness ? 

Whether or not they see fit to do so, there can be little 
doubt that many members of both Houses of Parliament 
would be glad if an old custom could be revived and an 
Opportunity given to them to attend service at St. Margaret’s, 
in their corporate capacity, upon the anniversary of ‘ the day 
upon which His Majesty began his happy reign.’ °° 

The justification, if any be required, for the universal 
use on such an occasion of a single form of prayer is to be 
found in the words of Dr. Sanderson (quoted by Isaak 
Walton) : 


A congregation behaving themselves reverently, and putting up to 
God these joint and known desires for pardon of sins, and praises for 


bad The phrase dates from the accession of James I. and his “entry to this Kingdom.’ 
It was used in every Royal Warrant on the accession of successive sovereigns until 
1910, when it was gratuitously omitted from the text of the Royal Warrant under the 
signature of Mr. Churchill as Home 

Vor. CXXI—No. 722 s 
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mercies desired, could not but be more pleasing to God, than those 
taw unpremeditated expressions to which many hearers could not say, 
Amen. 

The general use on such occasions of a common form of 
prayer unites men who in character, feeling, time and place, 
race and language, are widely separated, for, as Milton wrote 
300 years ago: 

The Englishman of many other nations is least atheistical, and bears 
a natural disposition of much reverence towards the Deity: but in his 
weakness and want of better instruction, which among us is frequently 
neglected, . . . may fall not unlikely sometimes, as any other landman, 
into an uncouth opinion. ... But ...I1 suppose that wherever 
mention is made of countries, manners or men, the English people, 


among the first that shall be praised, may deserve to be accounted a 
right pious, right honest, and right hardy nation. 


England is a Christian country, and its only representative 
body, the House of Parliament, is, and behaves as, a Christian 
assembly. 

We are confident that it would be entirely in keeping 
with the feeling alike of Parliament and of the nation if the 
formal opening of a new Session of Parliament could, as 
suggested recently by the Primate in an address to members 
of the House of Commons, be preceded, as of old, by a formal 
service at St. Margaret’s of either or both Houses, attended 
by the officers of both the Lord High Chancellor and the 
Speaker and by the Principal Officers of State. Such observ- 
ances are not without significance, and would, we feel con- 
fident, be very widely welcomed. 

There ate, moreover, grounds for believing that, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury suggested on the same occasion, 
many members of both Houses would be glad if the prayers 
offered daily by the Chaplain were, as of old, more closely 
attuned to the seasons of the year and to current events. 
Many would welcome the inclusion of sentences from our 
majestic Litany invoking God’s blessing upon the labours of 
those who till the soil, and of those engaged in industry, 
upon the Armed Forces of the Crown, and upon the nation’s 
mothers. There are those, too, who regret that no reference 
is made at prayers to the death of a member of Parliament, 
and who would gladly at the bidding of the Chaplain, as in 
1539 (p. 434) pray ‘ for the souls that be departed, abiding the 
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mercy of Almighty God, that it may please Him rather at the 


contemplation of our prayers to grant them the fruition of 
His presence.’ 
It is only on the death of a Prime Minister or former 


Prime Minister that the House adjourns, as a mark of respect, 
in solemn silence, after tributes have been paid by the leaders 
of the parties. To great figures, such as the late Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, ‘have gone 
home,’ the leaders on both sides pay their tribute of respect 
and praise. Yet there is no member, however obscure, whose 
death is not felt by some as a personal loss, none who were 
not, during their life-time, the chosen representatives of a 


great body of electors. It is not fitting that, in the Mother of 
Parliaments, their death should be notified only by a motion 
for the issue of a writ for a fresh election. 


Tue Eprror. 


APPENDIX 


ROLL OF CHAPLAINS TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, FROM 
THE YEAR, 1660 


Names. s How preferred. When preferred. 


Mr. Voyce . | September 6, 1660. 

Mr. Carpenter . | March 18, 1661-2. | Canon of May 20, 1662. 
Mr. Wotton  ._| July 17, 1663. [Windsor. 

Mr. Barker . | November 13, 1675 


, August 20, 1689. 
Mr. Willett May 19, 1690. 
Mr. Manningham | December 8, 1692. | Canon of January 28, 
Windsor. 1692-3. 
Mr. Vaughan . | April 21, 1694. Canon of February 2, 
6 Prebendaey p | pobtecy 
April 29, 1695. reben fo) ebruary 13, 
Me. Rastost And say eb. Weatminster.| 1696-7 
Mr. Halifax June 8, 1698. 
Mr. Gallaway April 15, 1699. 
Mr. Herne . | June 7, 1701. 
Cased March 10, 1701-2. | Canon of January 5, 
? May 23, 1702. Christ Church. be 702-3. 
Februa: 1703-4) Canon of 4, 1705. 
Stratford {| February 23, 1704-5| Christ Church. JO toAT® 
Goddard February 18, 1705-6] Canon of May 26, 1707. 
? March 18, 1706-7. | Windsor. 
Mr. Brodrick . | March 10, 1708-9. | Prebendary of | July 17, 1710. 
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SPAIN: IMPRESSIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


By DouGas JERROLD 


To wish to understand the Spanish situation is not enough. 
It is necessary also to know a good deal of recent Spanish 
history, to have made some little study of the art of wat, to 
have a journalist’s training in the assimilation of facts, and 
above all to realise the part played by propaganda in a conflict 
of vital interest, on the one hand, to Spain, and, on the 
other, to the revolutionary forces who have made Spain their 
battleground. 

The last elections held in Spain showed an almost exact 
balance of opinion between the forces of the Right and the 
Left, although the actual majority of votes was for the Right. 
It is not honest, however, to use this simple statistical fact as 
a premiss on which to base the conclusion that Spain is to-day 
in any way equally divided. The parties of the Left coalition 
which ‘ won ’ the election were, on the estimate most favour- 
able to the revolutionary thesis, no farther to the left in their 
political allegiance than those which supported Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s last Labour Administration. Some of their 
most prominent supporters—Unamuno and Madariaga, for 
instance—were definitely not so far to the left, and would, 
in the English Parliament of 1929, have found themselves on 
the Liberal benches. The forces controlling Madrid to-day are, 
on the estimate most favourable to the revolutionary thesis, as 
far to the left as Mr. Pollitt, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. 
Maxton. Let us concede that mere ignorance of the opinions 
of the thirty-one parties represented in the Spanish Cortes, 
and of the views of the leading politicians, may account for 
the initial failure of English public opinion to realise the 
nature of the change which took place when Largo Caballero 
assumed control. It is, however, impossible to accept 
ignorance as an adequate explanation to-day, when men like 
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Alcalé Zamora, the founder of the republic, Sefior Madariaga, 
the best known of Spanish liberal politicians in Europe, 
and the late Professor Unamuno, the doyen of Spanish liberal 
intellectuals, have testified to the truth. Two years ago these 
men’s word was taken as gospel in every studio in Bloomsbury 
and in every left-wing political club throughout England. 
Alas! the refusal to listen to these men, long honoured in 
the councils of European liberalism, is not the only evidence 
going to prove that we ate faced in this matter, not with an 
honest error of judgment, but with a corrupt attempt delibe- 
rately to mislead public opinion in Western Europe. The 
men who see in the so-called Spanish Government at Valencia 
the representative champions of ordered constitutional 
government are saying what, to-day at any rate, they should 
know to be false and what some of them knew to be false 
from the very start. 

In October 1934, when the Spanish Moderates were in 
power—the Government being a coalition between the 
Radicals under Sefior Lerroux and the Catholic Constitutional 
Democrats (Accién Popular) under Sefior Gil Robles—a 
Communist revolt broke out. Two days before its outbreak, 
the Daily Herald announced an impending Fascist coup 
@ état, and, when the Communist revolt occurred, it was 
described as a reaction against the attempt of the ‘ Fascist 
leader,’ Gil Robles, to assume supreme power. I wrote to 
the Daily Herald pointing out that Gil Robles was not a 
Fascist and that his views were as moderate, at the very 
least, as those of Mr. Baldwin. ‘This fact was, of course, 
common knowledge. It was a fact as well known to everyone 
in Europe as that M. Blum is a Socialist, Herr Hitler a Nazi, 
and Sir John Simon a Liberal. The Daily Herald refused to 
publish my letter on the ground that they were sending it to 
their Madrid correspondent to ascertain the truth of the 
matter. The significance of this action lies here. In May 
of this year the detailed plans were laid for 2 Communist 
rising in Spain in June or July. Those plans have been for 
some months in the possession of the Salamanca Govern- 
ment and the documents containing them are familiar to 
many journalists in this country. They provide a careful 
time-table for the outbreak of the revolution and the organisa- 
tion of revolutionary cadres and give the personnel of the 
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revolutionary Government, with Largo Caballero at its 
head. The paragraphs detailing the arrangements for the 
beginning of the revolution! contain the statement that 
immediately the signal—five maroons—is given a Fascist 
rising is to be simulated. It is evident, not only that this 
‘simulation’ was equally deliberate in October 1934, but that 
the fact that a Fascist rising was to be simulated was made 
known in advance to Labour politicians in this country. 

One, at least, of the meetings at which these plans for a 
rising in June or July of this year were drawn up were 
attended by French and Russian Communists officially repre- 
senting their parties.? 

1 The following is the text of the relevant paragraphs from the document ‘ Con- 
fidential Report No. 3 ’ issued in April 1937 : 

* Plan to be followed in Madrid—The signal for beginning the movement will be 
the bursting of five small bombs at nightfall. Immediately thereafter a pretended 
Fascist attack on the Club of the C.N.T. (National Confederation of Labour) will be 
staged, a general strike will be declared, and the soldiers implicated will rise in the 
barracks. The “ radios ” will begin to act, the T.U.V. undertaking to seize the General 
Post and Telegraph Office, the Prime Minister’s Office, and the Ministry of War. The 
district “‘ radios ” will attack the Police Stations, and the X.Y.Z. the Police Head- 
quarters. A special “ radio ” composed solely of machine-gunners and bombers will 
attack the Ministry of “‘ Gobernacion ” (Interior) from the following streets : Carretas ; 
Montera; Mayor; Correos ; Paz; Alcala; Preciados ; Carmen ; and San Geronimo. 
The radios will act with fifty cells of ten men each, and in the streets of secondary and 
tertiary importance, and with only two cells in the streets of first importance and 
avenues. 

* The orders are for all anti-revolutionaries to be immediately executed. The 
revolutionaries of the Popular Front will be called upon to second the movement and, 
should they refuse-to do so, will be expelled from Spain.’ 

* The following is the text of the relevant paragraphs from the document ‘ Private 

-.2 

“On May 15 a meeting took place in the Casa del Pueblo (Labour Exchange) at 
Valencia. This meeting was attended by the delegate of the Third International, 
Ventura, and, on behalf of the Central Body of the Revolutionary Committee for Spain, 
Messrs. Aznar, Rafael Perez and several others. The three persons mentioned by their 
names have just arrived from France, where they exchanged views with the delegation 
of the French Communist Party and the C.G.T., at which meeting comrades Garpius, 
Thorez and Freycinet attended, and it was decided to carry out a joint revolutionary 
movement in the two countries about the middle of June, by which date they presumed 
that the French Popular Front would have taken over power and Leon Blum would be 


Prime Minister. The full meeting at Valencia was also attended by Lomovioff and 
Tourochoff of the U.R.S.S.’ 


*(8) To hold a meeting at Madrid on June 10 next at the premises of the Inter- 
national Library at Calle Pablo Iglesias, No. 11 Chamartin de la Rosa, to which the 
following are invited : Thorez, Cachin, Auriol, Fonchaus, Ventura, Dimitroff, Largo 
Caballero, Diaz, Carrillo, Guillermo Anton, Pestana, Garcia Oliver and Aznar.’ 

* (9) To entrust one of the Madrid radios—No. 25, composed of active members 
of the Police Force—with the task of eliminating the prominent political and military 
men likely to play an important ré/e in the counter-revolution.’ 

[Nore.—The other decisions—of almost equal interest—are omitted for reasons of space. 


D.J.] 
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Although the full details of the plot were not known 
until later (actually two sets of these documents were 
captured at different times and places), the existence of the 
plot was known to many, and the murder of Calvo Sotelo 
was accepted by all parties, both of the Right and the Left, 
as the signal that the revolution had begun. To be fair, 
there was on July 19 little pretence in Spain itself that it 


was anything but a Communist revolution which had broken L i: 


out. In all the villages in the South, and in the patts; bands 
of revolutionaries went about the streets crying, not ‘ Down 
with the army’ or ‘ Long live constitutional government,’ 
but ‘Long live the revolution’ or ‘ Long live anarchy’ 
(this last in the towns, where the Anarchists were more 
powerful than their Communist allies). I state this on 
the authority of non-political Norwegian and English 
travellers who were eye-witnesses. One need not impute 
too much disinterested frankness to the revolutionaries. 
They could not, in practice, take up any other line. 
There were no Communists in the Administration, as first 
formed after the elections, and the control, where the revolu- 
tion broke out, was taken over in every town and village 
(except in Madrid) by the official Communist or Anarchist 
leaders, men personally known to their fellow-townsmen 
or villagers. They were not crypto-revolutionaries. They 
had been open and avowed in their political views for years. 
They represented a ruthless and determined minority, they 
were armed and organised, and when they were not met 
by men of equal determination, also armed and also orga- 
nised, they had no difficulty in assuming dictatorial powers. 
In Madrid, in Barcelona, and in the seaports the civil autho- 
rities armed the mob against the troops and the police, and 
acquiesced in the coup d’état, even if we suppose (and this is 
to suppose a lot) that they were not privy to it at the outset. 
The parties of the Right, forewarned, were not fore- 
armed, but, on the contrary, largely disarmed. The Govern- 
ment, even if not privy to the Communist plot, was at any 
rate determined not to use force against the Communist 
bands whose outrages in the six months before the war had 
brought ordered life in Spain to a standstill. Either to facili- 
tate the revolution or to provide themselves with an excuse 


for inaction in the face of anticipated outrages, oy had 
Vor. CXXI—No. 722 
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denuded the barracks. They had also, for some months, 
been retiring the best officers and appointed in their place 
political nominees of dubious character and no military 
qualifications. General Franco had warned the Government 
in writing, long before the military revolt, of the consequence 
of their actions. If the army was destroyed the last bulwark 
against the régime of murder and pillage would be removed. 
This position he was not prepared to accept. 

Had the Government taken General Franco’s warning 
to heart and accepted the responsibility of maintaining 
order the Communist revolution would still have broken 
out, but it would have been suppressed, as it was in October 
1934. But not amid the applause of those who say to-day 
that they stand for constitutional government. The very 
same people in England, who use this flagrantly dishonest 
argument in defence of Largo Caballero’s revolutionary 
Junta, were openly supporting the Communist rebels in 1934. 
Professors, pacifists, League of Nations men, politicians in 
exile, joined in 1934 with the professional revolutionaries to 
pour abuse on a genuinely constitutional government, with 
an unchallengeable parliamentary majority and an over- 
whelming preponderance of votes, which was engaged in 
suppressing an armed rebellion. The same abuse would 
have been hurled at any Government which in the spring of 
1937 had dared to challenge the revolutionary agitation. 

The depth of the Spanish Government’s criminality is 
clearly shown by the history of the so-called ‘ military’ 
counter-revolution of July. Queipo de Llano took Seville 
with 183 men. Mola at Pamplona had 500 men; but by the 
evening of the first day both generals had 5000 men under 
their command and in two days had established their autho- 
rity, never challenged from that day to this, over Cadiz and 
Seville in the south and Burgos, Pamplona, and Saragossa in 
the north. In Salamanca, in Mallorca, in the Canaries, and, 
above all, in Morocco it was the same story. In Madrid, 
in Barcelona and the eastern seaports the Nationalist leaders 
allowed themselves to be shut in their barracks while the 
mob were armed and the general body of citizens had no 
chance of expressing their view. 

In Seville, before Queipo de Llano’s brilliant and audacious 
coup, there had been six months of intolerable anarchy. 
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Business was at a standstill, churches in ruins, and religion 
practised at deadly peril—the work, not of ‘the people’ 
(to say that is a gross libel on Spain), but of a desperate, 
cruel, and ruthless minority of convinced revolutionaries 
assisted, as always, by the gangster and hooligan element 
which disfigures all great industrial cities. 

In a flash everything was changed. Seville was never 
‘conquered’ by the military. Its own citizens conquered 
chaos and even lethargy and put an end by their free choice 
to a shameful period of licence and disorder. Had there been 
anything short of an overwhelming majority for the new 
régime, Queipo de Llano’s coup would have been impossible. 
The same is true of the other cities which sided from the 
beginning with the national leaders. 

The Government at Madrid was itself under no illusions 
whatever. Fernando de los Rios was sent at once to Paris to 
arrange for foreign help, and his letter to Don José Giral, then 
Prime Minister, extracts from which are printed below, gives 
a clear indication both of the nature of his instructions and 
of the reception given him by the French Government. 


To His Excellency Don José Giral, President of the Council of 

Ministers. 
Paris, July 25, 1936. 

Dear FRIEND,—I refrain from entering into details because the 
advanced hour at which I start to write this letter, after a last conversation 
with the Government. . . . 

We examinéd our demands and, from the attitude of the Ministers, 
I gathered that there existed a divergency of opinions. A new question 
arose ; that Spanish aviators should come to Paris to fetch the machines ; 
I pointed out the semi-impossibility of this owing to our scarcity of 
personnel and to our intention of retaining the French pilots. I was 
told, by one in a position to say this, that the whole consignment of 
airplanes and bombs was ready and could leave in the morning of to-day. 
. . . I retired to sleep, and one hour later I was urgently aroused ; the 
Air Minister, P. Cot, wished to visit me ; he had inquired for me at the 
Embassy, and not finding me there, I was advised by mutual friends that 
in order not to awaken more suspicion, I should go to his house; I 
went there, and he told me it was impossible to convince the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the legality of French pilots in taking aeroplanes 
to Spain ; the formula was to take them to Perpignan, etc. ; this is what 
I communicated last night, the 24th. 

When I went this morning to the Air Ministry everything was going 
well; when I arrived at the Potez firm the difficulties seemed unsur- 
mountable. The Press campaign and the publication of the documents 
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in which the Counsellor (of the Spanish Embassy) resigns loom so big, 
that when Blum went this morning to see the President of the Republic 
he found him perturbed and in such a state of mind that he said: ‘ What 
is being planned, this delivery of armaments to Spain, may mean war or 
revolution in France,’ and he asked that an extraordinary Cabinet meeting 
should be summoned at four o’clock in the afternoon. 

The position of the President of the Republic is shared by several 
Ministers ; the Cabinet was divided in its views and the President of the 
Chamber, Herriot, has seen Blum and begged him to reflect, for he 
considers that this has never been done before, and that it may justify a 
de facto recognition by Germany and Italy of any semblance of govern- 
ment set up in a Spanish city and provide it with arms and ammunition 
in greater quantities than those France can supply. From half-past two 
until a quarter to four I have been with the Prime Minister and another 
Minister at the house of a third party ; ‘ my soul is torn,’ said Blum, who 


is as convinced as we ourselves are of the European significance of the 
struggle that is being fought in Spain. Never have I seen him so pro- 


foundly moved ; ‘I shall maintain my position at all costs and in spite 
of all risks,’ he said ; ‘ we must help Spain that is friendly to us. How ? 
We shall see.’ 


The resolution of the Cabinet has been to avoid delivery from 


Government to Government, but to grant us the necessary permits 
so that private industry may deliver to us and circulate such material as 


we may purchase. The method of executing this and facilitating it will 
be decided by a Committee of Ministers, on which we have some of our 
most faithful friends; to-morrow they will hold their most important 
and decisive meeting, and they anticipate that it is almost absolutely 


certain that we shall be able to take the aeroplanes out of the country 
after the 25th on Monday or Tuesday, and we shall organise, or rather I 


shall organise, aided by Cruz Marin and some other Spanish as well as 
some excellent French friends, the safe passage of the bombs, a difficult 
matter, especially for one who, like myself, is not an astute fox, but we 
shall see what necessity makes one capable of. ‘The Potez 54 machines 
will be constructed, and we shall endeavour to shorten the terms. As 


regards all the armaments I think we can only deal with Hotchkiss, 


Yours, 
(signed) FERNANDO DE Los Rios. 


But this was not all. Forced to acquiesce in murder in 
the streets of Madrid and Barcelona, in sacrilege all over 
Spain, forced to arm the mob with foreign aid, the Madrid 
Government, which was still in form a Government, and 
thus nominally representative of the parties of the moderate 
Left coalition which had won the elections, had to accept yet 


a third, and deeper, humiliation. It was forced to acquiesce 
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in the naval mutiny, which was marked by the cold-blooded 
murder of about four-fifths of the officers of the fleet. Here, 
again, the mutiny was the work of an organised minority, 
not of the seamen, who were loyal to their officers, but of 
the technical engine-room ratings, the wireless operators, and 
a number of the petty officers. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
no Government, whatever its political opinion, can tolerate 
mutiny at sea and expect to profit by it, The revolutionary 
fleet has betrayed its own cause by cowardice, ill-discipline 
and inefficiency to the point when to-day the national Govern- 
ment has undisputed command of the sea. 

The six weeks from July 18 to the end of August saw the 
gathering of the armed forces of the nationalist Govern- 


ment. The forces in the south were stiffened by legionaties 
and a handful of Moorish troops, brought by aeroplanes 


from Morocco. In the north, where the Government estab- 
lished its headquarters first at Burgos and then at Salamanca, 
no help could be expected from Morocco till the army of the 
south was ready to take the field. The junction of the two 
armies was not, in fact, effected until much later. The 
northern army, under General Mola, was therefore at the 
start exclusively and necessarily recruited from the inhabi- 
tants of the towns and provinces, which accepted Burgos. 
So much for the pretence—again grossly dishonest—that 
the nationalist Government was no better than a sham 


facade concealing an army of mercenaries. 

Power comes from above, never from below. All 
Governments, be they red, pink, or true blue, are by defini- 
tion and of necessity minorities. They can exercise autho- 
rity only if they are prepared to assert their authority over 
the general body of the citizens. The difference between 
the national Government in the territories which it controls 
to-day and the separate revolutionary Governments of Bilbao, 
Valencia and Catalonia is that the nationalist Government 
rules by consent of the ruled, while the revolutionary Govern- 
ments rule, in so far as they do so, by force. This is a question, 
not of opinion, but of fact. Is there freedom of movement, 


of speech and of trade? Are the shops and cafés open ? 
In short, is life proceeding normally as far as the ordinary 


citizen is concerned ? It is. ‘ How many Reds are there here ?’ 
I asked the military governor of a big town, recently cap- 
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tured. He shrugged his shoulders ; ‘ About 15,000 possibly,’ 
he said. I was surprised and asked where they were. ‘In 
the streets, I imagine,’ he answered with a smile. ‘Do you 
place any restrictions on them?’ Of course’ not, I was 
told, for the excellent reason that no one knew who was 
“Red’ and who wasn’t. ‘If you did know ?’ I asked, and 
again was told, quite accurately as I found out by asking 
the British Consul, that nothing would be done: the feeling 
against them was so overwhelming that no action was called 
for. Only those charged with crimes were arrested, and 
these were given, as I saw for myself at Malaga, a fair and 
public trial. Walking into the court, I was not even asked 
for a passport or pass. The room was full of prisoners and 
their friends and curious spectators, and in a corner one 
policeman who appeared to me to be asleep. The prisoners 
outnumbered the court and the police by twenty toone. The 
procedure followed closely that of an English court-martial, 
with a prosecutor and a prisoner’s friend, but with one 
notable improvement, that the president of the court was a 
trained lawyer, as also were two of the other members of the 
court. If the prisoners were found guilty—and this was 
the fate, I was told, of about one in three, the papers were 
forwarded, as in England, to the commander-in-chief for 
examination and confirmation or modification. 

Prison conditions, as far I was able to obtain the first-hand 
evidence of neutrals, are good. I myself saw only two groups 
of prisoners, the first Spanish, working in the roads, obviously 
well fed and clothed, and, as in the court-room, outnumbering 
their guards by ten to one, and the other a group of English 
prisoners at Talavera. These men I spoke to, and they 
complained only of the absence of soap. They were other- 
wise content, and volunteered the information that they 
were well fed. They all told the same story in the same words 
to explain their presence there: they had come to look for 
work, and were now disillusioned. I did not get the impres- 
sion that either part of the statement was even strictly 
accurate. The overwhelming majority of these men were 
militant Communists who had come to Spain to fight. If 
they were disillusioned it was not about their cause so much 
as about its Spanish supporters. But as to their being well 
cared for there was no doubt, and I got a very strong impres- 
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sion that as far as ordinary human trelationships were con- 
cerned they much preferred their Spanish captors to their 
late comrades, and were genuinely surprised not so much at 
the treatment they were getting as at the fact that they had 
got back to the kind of life and the kind of people to whom 
they were accustomed in England. 

For the administration of nationalist Spain is nothing if 
not democratic, using the term in its social sense. The 
atmosphere everywhere is that of the English front line in 
the Great War, not of the headquarters or the base. At 
Salamanca, which is the seat not only of the high command 
but also of the Foreign Office and the heads of the civil 
administration, you meet in the Grand Hotel war correspon- 
dents, the highest military and civil authorities, hospital 
nurses, tourists, officers from the front, junior officers on the 
staffs, civil servants, civilians, and private soldiers of the 
volunteer forces. In four years of the Great War I never saw 
a war correspondent, and only once saw the Commander-in- 
Chief. In one day at Salamanca I saw lunching in the 
restaurant every important figure in the Government, in the 
high command, and in the forces and in the administration, 
as well as the staffs of the two accredited embassies and a 
number of prominent literary men into the bargain, and no 
formalities. I mention these impressions here because they 
surprised me a good deal. If the national Government errs, 
it errs on the side of informality, of clemency and of casualness 
to friend and foe. Go where you like; say what you like. 
This attitude is born of an unshakeable conviction, which is 
certainly borne out by a mass of evidence, that all classes in 
Spain ate wholly, solidly, behind the generalissimo, Seeing 
nationalist Spain, it is impossible not to fall a victim to the 
same conviction. No one asks who you are and what is your 
business. No one is inaccessible; no one has anything to 
conceal. 

The creation in six months of the forms of ordered govern- 
ment and the reality of a free life is an astonishing achieve- 
ment. The creation of an army of half a million, including 
supply and administrative services for three armies fighting 
on four fronts, is even more astonishing. Only men up to 
twenty-six have so far been called up, and still vast reserves of 
man-power ate available. That the army which is fighting this 
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wat is a Spanish army is unquestionable, but some estimates 
of the fighting strength which one hears are fantastic— 
notably the story of four Italian divisions on the Madrid 
front and of large German forces in the field elsewhere. 
There are no German fighting troops and never have been. 
There are a few Germans, in the technical services, behind the 
lines—mainly, I believe, in the depdt services and in the 
repair shops. There are also Italian volunteers—and a handful 
of Irish—in the Foreign Legion. There are also the Moors, 
whose numbers, again, are fantastically exaggerated. These 
last are, however, part of the Spanish regular army, and their 
presence excites no alarm. I saw a couple of hundred dis- 
embarking at Algeciras, and the women and children turned 
out to clap them as they walked through the streets smiling 
and singing. As with about everything else in Spain to-day, 
the truth about the Moors is precisely the opposite of what is 
stated. They are smiling, benign and kindly, but not good 
shock troops. They regard the war as a holy war, and 
their discipline is excellent; but they are, so I was told, 
only good when fighting side by side with the Spanish 
Foreign Legion—which is the backbone of the national 
army. 

The front runs from the coast east of Malaga to the 
frontier at Irun, with Madrid forming a deep but increasingly 
narrow re-entrant. To hold this front as the line was held in 
France in the Great War would need an army of two million 
men on each side, and even then there would be no margin 
for effective concentration of a ‘mass of manceuvres’ 
behind the lines. The war in patches is surprisingly like the 
Western Front. The trenches I visited on the Madrid front 
had a familiar atmosphere, and the battalion commander in a 
ruined house just behind the lines, with his camp bed and his 
gtamophone, his trench boots, and his last week’s illustrated 
papers, might have stepped straight out of the cast of Journey’s 
End. But precisely because there was trench warfare on this 
west front, an attack on Madrid from Talavera had to be 
abandoned—a sign of wisdom and strength not given to the 
British High Command till after three years of devastating 
slaughter. The Spanish war is a mountain war, fought, not 
by brigades and divisions, but by mixed columns of two to 
three thousand men. It is not a war of tanks or field artillery. 
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It will be won by mechanised infantry, which means moral 
and organisation fused to white heat at the strategic points, 
which, again, means leadership behind as well as in front. 
Both are there, but, fortunately for Spain, only on one side. 
The Red army is bottled in Madrid. It may, assisted by the 
weather, survive this attack ; it may survive the next: but 
it cannot now break out—except to commit suicide in the 
open. Why did the Reds hold Madrid? There lies the clue 
to the Spanish Civil War. If there were a Red Spain they 
would have abandoned Madrid long ago; but there is no 
Red Spain. There is only the Basque sepatatist movement, 
in uneasy alliance with the Communist miners of Oviedo 
(with some support from Labour elements in Bilbao and 
Santander), the Catalan separatist movement, in even more 
uneasy alliance with the Anarchist Party which dominates 
Barcelona, and the armed mob of Madrid, now called the 
Government militia. The International Brigade is a for- 
midable fighting force, but it is not strong enough to take the 
initiative, because it has no supply or administrative services 
behind it and no friends waiting deliverance in front of it. 
The Red strategy, given a Red Spain, was obvious. They 
should have aimed at breaking the link between Franco’s 
northern and southern armies and rolling up the flank of the 
northern army till it was thrown back on their own northern 
revolutionary force at Bilbao. But such a movement demands 
a friendly population or an overwhelming force to protect 
communications. The Reds have neither. If nationalist Spain 
were not unquestionably and pretty well unanimously behind 
General Franco, it would be impossible for him to find, from 
a bare 500,000 men under arms, fighting troops to conduct 
offensives on four disconnected fronts—at Oviedo, north and 
south of Madrid, and in the south. The essential communi- 
cations of these four forces cover an aggregate of thousands 
of miles. They are wholly unprotected, except by the normal 
peace-time establishment of civil guards and, in Seville and 
other large towns, of the municipal police. I except the 
traffic-control posts, manned by elderly volunteers and 
wearing in the Basque country the scarlet beret of the 
Requetes, and in the rest of Spain the blue forage cap, with 
red piping, of the Spanish Phalanx. I except them, because 
these are not military detachments, but the objective sign, 
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ever present, of the spontaneous loyalty and enthusiasm of the 
villagers and townsmen to the new régime. 

There are, incorporated in the army, in military forma- 
tions, under army officers probably 50,000 Regmetes and 
100,000 Phalangists. In the whole of Spain the total of these 
volunteer organisations is immensely greater, probably 
three times as great. Here is the new Spain. But we must 
not set down the regular army as being, in contradistinction, 
the old Spain. The regular atmy is no more the old army 
than was the British Army of 1916 the same that fought at 
Mons. The army in Spain to-day is non-political. In the 
old Spain the army was forced into politics by the apathy 
or corruption of the political classes, by landlord absen- 
teeism, by the lack of leadership from the Church. To-day 
all this is changed. The new Spain is intensely political, and 
the army need no longer charge itself, and has no intention 
of charging itself, with political problems. The Phalanx 
and the Reguefes will look after these. A vigorous social 
policy is the demand of the young men and women, 
who have turned their backs on the old Spain for ever. 
The separation of Church and State and the break-up of the 
big estates, the restoration of agriculture and the improve- 
ment of working conditions and the legal limitation of 
profits are articles of faith to the Spanish Phalanx. It is 
rigidly and even bitterly contra-capitalist. The Barcelona 
merchants will get as short shrift as the Barcelona Com- 
munists, and the great landlords will get even less. In 
Seville at least one industry is already reorganised on cor- 
porate lines, but the key to Spanish reconstruction is land 
settlement, and village reconstruction and a vigorous educa- 
tional policy. These things are talked of everywhere. 

The old politicians are no doubt waiting across the 
frontiers, but they will get a cool reception when they return. 
They will be needed in administrative tasks, but they will 
not direct Spanish policy. General Franco is neither a Hitler 
nor a Mussolini. He is a Spanish Catholic edition of our 
most un-English hero, General Gordon. He has glitter but 
no swagger. He is an ardent Christian, and he is fighting for 
social justice. When he spoke to me of the atrocities com- 
mitted he spoke, not as a politician denouncing other poli- 
ticians, but as a man of profound and simple faith facing in- 
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calculable evil. ‘I ask nothing of England,’ he said with 
emphasis. ‘I only want England to understand us.’ I had 
seen him ten days before at a splendid ceremony where, a 
glittering figure surrounded by his generals, he had received 
the Italian Ambassador. The sun was streaming in through 
the window from the great square at Salamanca where there 
was a brilliant parade of banners borne by representative 
detachments of all the volunteer associations and in the 
background a squadron of Moorish cavalry in full cere- 
monial order, but it was the light shining through from 
within which dazzled. Now in his own room, surrounded 
by maps (which were, I noticed, torn from Michelin guides— 
how Spanish !) the glitter was laid aside, but the serene certi- 
tude remained—certitude of the ultimate simple human values 
of which he was for the time the custodian. Surely we could 
understand | 

I asked a Phalangist friend what his party were doing in 
the way of political action. ‘ We are feeding the children of 
the poor in our big cities,’ was the answer. Such is the spirit 
of the new Spain of which the Generalissimo is the servant 
as well as the master. I saw these children’s restaurants— 
two rooms to each, with fifty tables each seating four infants, 
and each table with a toy on it. Elephants seemed the most 
popular. There were four of these restaurants in Salamanca 
—each gives 800 meals a day. There were as many, or per- 
haps more, in Seville. They are being started in Malaga. 
* Are you going on with them afterwards?’ I asked. ‘ Till 
we have made them unnecessary,’ my friend answered. 

There will, said General Franco in his famous speech of 
October 1, be no room for parasites in the new Spain. The 
State will not be a ‘ confessional’ State, but will regulate its 
relations with the Church, defining their respective spheres of 
influence. The workers will be given an absolute guarantee 
against capitalist exploitation. But, above all, it is the rebirth 
of the Spanish soul that is desired. The teachings of false 
prophets, which have, in the words of the generalissimo, 
accomplished ‘ the moral assassination of a people,’ must be 
challenged by positive doctrines of social justice based on the 
unchanging principles of Christiam morality. 

How comes it that no hint of the real character of the 
Spanish national movement, of the real character of its 
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leaders, and of the nature and intensity of the popular support 
which it enjoys, has reached this country ? The answer to this 
question is all too easy. We in England have been deli- 
berately misled because we have not realised that propaganda 
is not merely a subsidiary weapon of the Valencia Govern- 
ment, but its only weapon. There is no Valencia Govern- 
ment. There isa Red Spanish army ; there is no Red Spain ; 
there is only Red propaganda. And it is believed all over the 
world, and even in Spain. I have seen the battlefields before 
Madrid. I have seen the roads over which Queipo de Llano’s 
columns marched on Malaga. The battles have not been 
fought there, but on the radio and in the Press. The brutal 
Moors slaughtering children and raping women are not fig- 
ments of a harassed imagination inflamed by defeat in desperate 
engagements. They are a fiction deliberately created to alarm 
the simple villagers, the majority of whom had never seen 
Moorish troops before. The immense foreign forces which 
General Franco is alleged to control are an equally essential 
instrument of the Red campaign. What will these foreign 
mercenaries not do when they pour in their tens of thousands 
into the captured towns ? Malaga is a city of 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. Ten thousand determined men could have held the 
passes and the coast road for six months against Queipo de 
Llano’s columns. They preferred to retire with their loot. 
On the coast road there are sixty bridges and culverts in 
what was undisputed Red territory until eight weeks ago. 
Not a single one of the bridges was blown up. They could 
all have been destroyed at leisure and in perfect safety. They 
were not destroyed because the Red Junta at Malaga never 
intended to fight, any more than the so-called Government of 
Valencia intends to govern. They intended others to fight. 
Their weapon was, and still is, propaganda. The Italians took 
Malaga! The Reds do not believe it. The people in Malaga 
know it to be untrue. The British Consul at Malaga knows 
it to be untrue. But it leaves in the world the belief that there 
is ‘ something in it.’ Franco has no men ; or if he has, they 
will not fight. If Spain were left to herself, people begin to 
feel, this war would be over. What we in England do not 
understand is that the Red propaganda is not, like ours in 
the last war, a political exaggeration or a merely favourable 
presentation of facts, but the deliberate circulation of lies. 
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Heavy fighting is reported at Toledo on the British wireless 
on the day, as it happens, that I was at Toledo. There was 
not, and has not been for months, a shot fired. But the battle 
was an important one, none the less. The issue is still in 
doubt. The Foreign Offices of the world hold their hands. 
Journalists all over the world tone down their prophecies. 
The suspense, which may still lead to intervention, goes on. 
It was the same with atrocities. It is not true that there have 
been fewer atrocities on one side than the other. There have 
been no atrocities on the Nationalist side. A cynic might 
explain this by saying, with perfect truth, that there was no 
need for them. Why, after all, massacre your friends and lay 
waste the villages you have to occupy? The stories ate 
fantastic on the face of them, once the facts are known. But 
the facts were not known for months. For months the Eng- 
lish people still thought of a small mercenary army fighting 
its way across unfriendly territory, and so they believed the 
massacte of Badajoz, and the massacre of Seville; and now 
comes the crowning absurdity of all—the massacre at Malaga ! 
‘ Why in God’s name,’ a British resident asked me, ‘ are these 
lies reported in the English Press ?’ and went on to explain 
that we had lost trade which we should never recover in fifty 
years through our credulity. We are no longer respected in 
Spain because we have shown ourselves in a crisis supremely 
unintelligent. After all, we ought in Spain, of all countries, 
to be guarded in our gestures of moral superiority, because 
the only real massacre which ever took place at Badajoz was 
by British troops. 

The accusation of unintelligence, put to me with 
courteous and comprehending charity by General Franco, 
and more brusquely by my own fellow-countryman in 
Malaga, is justified up to the hilt. The Communist policy of 
revolution demands the ‘ liquidation’ of the priesthood and 
the bourgeoisie. ‘There is no concealment about this. It has 
been already systematically begun in Spain. Over 4000 
priests have been murdered in cold blood. The very signal 
for the outbreak was the murder of the most distinguished 
and high-principled politician in Spain. In Malaga, where 
the nature and extent of the outrages can be seen by any 
tourist, there was no mob violence. The houses burnt and 
looted were, however, carefully chosen—they were the 
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houses of men prominent in the public life of the town, of 
industrialists, lawyers and politicians of the Right. The 
destruction, murder and thieving was done in cold blood, 
with the full knowledge and consent of the leaders of the 
revolution, while the police were kept in their barracks. How 
many thousand people were murdered in the following 
months will probably never be known. One thing is certain 
that in Malaga, as in Madrid, there were no trials. The same 
was, and still is, true of Barcelona. These things have not 
been done in secret, but before the eyes of the world. In any 
town in Spain you can meet eye-witnesses and refugees from 
these cities, the fortunate few who escaped through the 
kindness of some foreign Power, but seldom through the 
British and never through the French Embassy. The British 
Fleet took off many refugees from Malaga and other seaports, 
but confined its aid to those legally entitled to it. You 
cannot fight murder with red tape. We are regarded in Spain 
as having acquiesced in murder and even paid court to it. 
The accusation is unfair but inevitable, and we shall pay 
dearly for our persistent and unwarranted refusal to listen to 
the advice of, and to give a free hand to, the men on the spot. 
The opinion of these men is well known to all who care to 
inquire. It is sufficient to say categorically that it is not the 
opinion which the British Foreign Office desire to hear. We 
prefer to make the elementary error of mistaking the policy 
of the Leonine Encyclicals for Fascism, to give credence to 
the palpably absurd picture of the conflict as one between 
militarism and democracy, with errors on both sides. We do 
this because we fear the new Spain. We want a weak Spain, 
allied to France and Russia as a make-weight for our loss of 
prestige in the Mediterranean and to provide harbours for 
our Fleet. That, as every politician in this country knows, is 


the truth. We are being not only wicked but foolish. There 
is no Red Spain. ‘There will be no harbours for the allies of 
Moscow in the Mediterranean, and there will be no English- 
men willing to fight the battle of Moscow over the ruins of 
Christendom. The Spaniards know this. For that reason 


they do not fear us. 


That absence of fear is 2 grave matter for us. The need 
for enlightening British opinion is not one which Catholic 
Spain places at all high on the list of her necessities. The 
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only direct plea made to me while I was in Spain was by 
General. Queipo de Llano. ‘We only ask one thing of 
England: we ask her to insist on the real enforcement of 
the Non-intervention Agreement. But, I suppose,’ he added, 
‘that things will go on just the same as before.’ I also 
suppose so. The Foreign Office at Salamanca receives reports 
every day of the numbers of men and munitions leaving the 
French frontier. To date the men have gone across openly 
by day and the munitions by night. Now the volunteers, 
they say, ate to be supplied with Spanish passports granted 
in Bordeaux. The first order was for 10,000 passports. 
Without a doubt, the number of foreigners under arms at 
Madrid is exaggerated, but these foreigners are required, 
not primarily as soldiers, but, as always, for propaganda. 
They ate intended, above all, to create and maintain an 
‘international question,’ which may lead to the desired 
international intervention. The whole policy of the Red 
Junta is directed to this: to keep up the fiction of a Red 
Spain fighting desperately with the good-will of Europe 
against an arbitrary military revolt financed and equipped 
by ambitious Fascist leaders. That this fiction is still believed 
is, in part, the fault of the Salamanca Government, who affect 
an indifference to world opinions, which it is unwise to affect 
even if you honestly feel it. They give a generous welcome 
to their friends and place an almost Quixotic reliance in 
their loyalty and discretion. But they make too little effort 
to convince their enemies. They do not even reply to the 
ceaseless Red propaganda. The ‘massacre’ at Badajoz I knew 
to be a lie, because it was announced in the French Press of 
the Left two days before Badajoz fell, but it was never contra- 
dicted except by Francis McCullagh, who was there at the 


time and whose evidence on the point is conclusive. Reading 
every day of entirely fictitious air raids and battles, the staffs 


at Salamanca turn to the Red propaganda for comic relief 
and seem unable to realise that decent and Christian people 
living thousands of miles away honestly believe a lot of it. 
Even their communiqué is issued two hours after the Madrid 


communiqué and is too late for comment in the English and 
French morning papers, while the correspondents’ messages 
arrive in time for the evening papers when they are no longer 
news. The Government takes the trouble to broadcast in 
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English every night from Salamanca, but they broadcast the 
ptevious day’s news. The effect of all this is that every 
morning in England we read of some development unfavour- 
able to the national cause ; and when the Salamanca communiqué 
comes through, we are left with the impression of the war as 
a continual see-saw—first the success for one side, then for 
the other; an attack here, there a counter-attack: at the 
best, a ding-dong struggle. And so it is, in the Press— 
which is where this war is being fought. 

I do not mean that there has been no hard fighting— 
still less that there are no convinced Communists. Almost 
every village in Spain bears witness to malign sincerity of 
these convictions. As to fighting, there was hand-to-hand 
fighting for a short time at Talavera, and for many days at 
Toledo. There was a stubborn resistance at Madrid, and 
the battles on the Jarama and on the road to Guadalajara 
have been bitter and costly. But these battles have been 
purely defensive—a touch of bloody reality interjected into 
the long war of propaganda. Oviedo alone is different. 
There is the only Red Spain; the mining population there 
have nothing in common with the Basques except courage. 
They are, however, badly led and are fighting a lone and 
hopeless battle, like our own miners after the collapse of the 
General Strike in 1926. 

The game at Madrid is nearly up. The international 
brigades and one or two of their hardened militia battalions 
can fight action after action, but, like Joe Johnston facing 
Sherman in Georgia, they must always retreat in the end, 
and the end must be surrender unless they can escape through 
the bottle neck and fall back on Valencia. Given good 
weather we should see the answer to this dilemma in April. 
For the rest, you have only to see Spain to-day to remember 
Napoleon’s maxim: an army fights on its stomach. There 
is abundance of food and abundance of men in nationalist 
Spain, and the cadres are there to assimilate them and 
the lorries to transport them. In Red territory the food 
shortage is severe and must in the end be decisive, and in this 
matter the Reds are the victims of their own cowardly 
weapons. 

Instead of setting out to fight and conquer, they set out 
to terrorise and demoralise by spreading panic. The greatest 
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tragedy of the Civil War is the fate of the frightened and 
mainly innocent victims of the Red propaganda who fled 
from the villages into the ‘Red’ towns on the approach of 
the national troops. The numbers from each village, judging 
by their present populations, were not great, but there were 
some from every village, and the aggregate must be con- 
siderable. They were told, of course, that they would be 
shot if they stayed: now they have to be fed by the 
Reds and also housed, and the task is wholly beyond the 
administrative ability of the desperadoes usually in charge. 
In Malaga Cathedral alone were 10,000 of these unfortunate 
people, living in conditions so indescribable that passers-by 
turned back rather than approach too close to the cathedral 
walls. They died six or seven a day of every kind of disease, 
and when Queipo de Llano’s army marched in, the first 
thing the civil governor had to do was to build a carriageway 
up to the cathedral door so that the municipal water-carts 
could be driven in to clean out the interior with disinfectants. 
But the Reds, victims though they are of their own lies, have 
not lost faith in them, for on returning to France a few days 
ago the first paper I picked up contained, in addition to 
figures of the Malaga ‘ massacre’—which had amounted by 
then to 10,000 men, women and children slaughtered in the 
public square—particulars of the threats of the national 
Government to shoot all prisoners of foreign nationality 
who might surrender to them in the field. The same paper 
gave detailed accounts of 70,000 Italian troops in action on 
the Guadarrama front. This absurdity served, of course, a 
double purpose—to emphasise the need for the continuance 
of French intervention, and to exaggerate by a hundredfold 
the magnitude of their own army, which must, if the facts 
were true, be withstanding on one small section alone an 
attack as heavy as that of the British Army on the Somme. 
That some of the Italian volunteers are in action on this 
front I imagine to be true, but they certainly represent no 
more than a fraction of the not very considerable Spanish 
army under exclusively Spanish direction which is surrounding 
Madrid. If we put the total of the volunteers in the line at 
9,000, we shall almost certainly put it too high. 

English representatives on the spot or familiar with the 
conditions are unanimously in favour of recognising the 
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Spanish Government at Salamanca. Only in this way can we 
hope to regain and keep the sincere friendship of the Spanish 
people who in the new Spain are going to regulate their own 
affairs and determine their own foreign policy. Our recog- 
nition of the national Government will end the war, for it 
will totally destroy the world’s confidence in the Red propa- 
ganda, which is the, key to the whole of the strategy of 
Valencia. As long as Western Europe and the United States 
appear to accept the position that the fight is one between 
democracy and military despotism, so long does the hope of 
effective intervention exist, so long will the Communist 
Government be able to buy supplies abroad, and so long will 
they be actively supported by the armed forces and the money 
of the international revolution. If I were a revolutionary I 
should act as Russia is acting and as the French Left are acting. 
The stake is worth playing for, but the game ceases to be 
worth the candle the moment the facts are known to the 
liberal democracies of Great Britain and the United States and 
to the Centre parties in France. Make no mistake: the 
Valencia Government does not expect all its lies to be believed. 
It is perfectly satisfied when it creates the state of muddled 
indifference which is crippling our influence in world politics 
to-day. So long as we are in that state, we are morally dis- 
armed, and that, above all, is the purpose of the propaganda. 
Every time an Englishman, idiotically affecting shrewdness, 
announces that he ‘ does not suppose there is much to choose 
between the two sides,’ he is saying just exactly what the 
Communists mean him to say. 

What of British interests? As for the last hundred years, 
the greatest of British interests is peace. There will be no 
peace until we have rebuilt or destroyed the Geneva system. 
As long as that system requires us to recognise the Valencia 
Government and refuses us the right to recognise the 
de facto Government of a Christian people who are fighting 
for their existence, so long will the world be divided into 
those Powers who find such a system good and those who 
find it inherently evil. Those who find it evil must set 
about the building of the new and barbaric economic frontiers 
which are the necessary consequence of being at enmity with 
Geneva, and if the building and maintenance of the frontiers 
ate to be regarded as an unfriendly act, then war is inevitable 
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unless the League amends its principles and practices. We 
know this, but when we still plead for public order based on 
the League, we forget that the first direct consequences of 
the resurgence of Spain will be that the League’s weapon, for 
which we have sacrificed our friends, our dignity, our security 
and our ease, will break in our hands. The great South 
American republics will not tolerate the League unless and 
until it recognises the national Government of Spain. If we 
wish to save the League we can in fact no longer save it on 
our own terms. The recognition of the Salamanca Govern- 
ment, de facto, is the necessary first step to any effective revival 
of the League. As an instrument of purely secular policies 
based on purely legalistic grounds, the League is dead. If it 
is to be revived it must be as an instrument of peace among 
men of goodwill and must be based on order and prosperity, 
not on the defence, on technical grounds, of pillage, murder 
and sacrilege. 

Southern America will have the League on no other terms. 
To-day the situation as it appeared a hundred years ago to 
Canning is reversed. It is General Franco’s Spain, not the 
British Foreign Office, who will call in the new world to 
redress, if need be, the balance of the old. 

If democracies are incapable of disinterested sacrifice, then 
they have no call to attempt the government of men. Have 
we in fact sunk so low in the scale of human values that we 
can no longer simply and honourably express our love of 
tight and our hate of wrong without a thought of the con- 
sequence ? Or are we so sunk in unintelligence that the 
difference between right and wrong is a refinement beyond 
our understanding ? Every Englishman who feels in doubt 
on this issue has the personal obligation as a citizen of a 
democracy to go out and ascertain the facts. Men are 
fighting, and dying, in Spain for every decency of civilisation 
which Englishmen regard as their birthright—for personal 
freedom, for security, for the rights of conscience, for justice 
and for morality. They are working back, not to the evils of 
Victorian finance-capitalism, but forward to a Christian social 
order based on human rights. It is a European issue. We 
have nothing to teach Spain in this matter. We have not a 
little to learn. Spain is of all countries in Europe the most 


individualistic and the most proud. This pride is not without 
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austerity, because it is of the soil. Spain is not industrial. 
To imagine anything comparable to the German or Italian 
régime operating in Spain is pure fantasy. The Spanish 
Phalanx is a body without leaders, without funds and without 
discipline. It is the spontaneous reply of a nation of freemen 
to a handful of tyrants. Even more austere and even more 
individualistic are the Reguetes, whose motto ‘God, King 
and Country’ embodies the simple principles of their creed. 
These are not political parties offering bribes or even 
reforms. They are two-thirds of a nation speaking for itself 
above the smoke of battle. ‘ Over the carnage rose prophetic 
a voice.’ Spain is not in ruins. Wanton destruction has been 
done, and much life lost. No one yet knows the full tale. 
Probably it will never be known. But Spain is the land of 
children, and her fertile acres will sustain a new and better 
generation, which will make its voice heard in the councils of 
Europe more certainly than some who to-day talk with 
louder emphasis. The impression the traveller receives is 
not of a people awakening from a nightmare, but of a people 
on the march to a new adventure. The march will be long. 
It will only begin in earnest with the victory, but it will go 
on. The first thing I saw in Spain were the ruins of the main 
street of Irun dynamited by hooligans in the name of progress. 
There was only one house standing, and it was used as the 
office of the military governor, who had organised a reception 
for us. But my eye rested, not on the welcome prepared for 
us, but on the governor’s desk bare of an ornament except 
for a crucifix, and so, facing the crucified Christ, I drank to 
the Spanish resurrection. And our Spanish hosts drank, not 
to England which had asked no questions, but to us who had 
come to ask them. We were not famous. We were not 
influential, but we had come to see for ourselves. That is all 
that Spain asks. ‘ Je desire seulement, que l’Angleterre nous 
comprend.’ That is my other most abiding memory—that 
simple and charitable plea from a Christian soldier who has 
shouldered a burden of responsibility as great as that of any 
man in Europe and who asks only that we shall try to under- 


stand. 
DouG as JERROLD. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 
By Vicror Cazauer, M.P. 


Ever since the Spanish conflict started it has been clear that 
much mote information comes to this country from the 
Government side than from that of General Franco. It 
seems, also, that the propaganda in favour of the Spanish 
Government is both more prolific and efficient than that of 
their opponents. It has been difficult, judging only by what 
one sees in the newspapers, to form a fair estimate of the rela- 
tive merits of the two sides. With the object of trying to see 
for myself what the conditions were in General Franco’s area, 
I decided to make a short trip to Spain early this year. 

To appreciate properly what is happening there it is 
necessary to have in mind a few of the more important events 
in recent Spanish history. From 1923 to 1925 Spain had been 
governed by a benevolent dictator, Primo di Rivera. His 
advent to power had been welcomed by nearly everybody. 
It brought with it law and order, the end of the war in 
Morocco, good roads, efficient railways, big irrigation plans, 
new schools, and an improvement in the Civil Service. For 
a variety of reasons Primo left Spain in 1929, and in the next 
two years there was a succession of Governments, still, how- 
ever, under the monarchy. In 1931 a republic was declared. 
From then until the outbreak of the revolution Spain was the 
scene of one tragedy after another. Some thirty odd Govern- 
ments took their turn in office. Strikes were of daily occur- 
rence. Revolts, insurrections, riots, occurred almost every 
month. Murders and imprisonments were the order of the 
day. One revolt in the town of Oviedo took months to 
suppress and cost thousands of lives. 

In February of last year a general election was held and 
the so-called Popular Front—in other words, a union of the 
Liberal and Socialist elements—was returned. Although 
they did not actually receive a majority of votes, they obtained 
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a majority of seats in the Cortes. From then on the Govern- 
ment became more ‘ Left’ each month. If anyone doubts the 
influence which the Soviet system had on the Government of 
Spain, they need only refer to the News Chronicle of May 12 
last year. Two months before the Civil War broke out the 
Anarchists and Socialists in Spain were planning to set up 
Soviets throughout the country. Hundreds who were sus- 
pected of either having Monarchist sympathies or any other 
‘ Right ’ inclinations were thrown into prison. Army officers 
were dismissed and others friendly to the Government put 
in their place. On July 12 well-known Conservative member 
of Parliament, Calvo Sotello, was publicly murdered outside 
his house by uniformed policemen. 

This was the signal for the revolution. The Governmen 
had neither the ability nor, apparently, the wish to maintain 
order. Power was rapidly passing to the extremists. Those 
elements in the army and elsewhere who were opposed to 
Bolshevism formed themselves into groups which quite 
shortly were united under the control of General Franco, at 
that moment the commander in Teneriffe. Civil war had 
begun. Russia and France poured men, munitions, aero- 
planes to the Government side. General Franco received 
help from the Italians to start with, and later from the Ger- 
mans. A few months after the war had begun General 
Franco’s forces had conquered rather more than half Spain— 
i.¢., the west, which contains a similar proportion of the whole 
population. 

The history of the last few months is well known to every- 
body. During the early autumn the siege and relief of Toledo 
was perhaps one of the most outstanding events in all history. 
Fifteen hundred people were besieged for seventy-four days 
in the cellars of the great ‘ Alcazar.’ They were bombarded 
at point-blank range, they were shelled day and night, they 
were mined, they had petrol poured over them; and still 
they held out. Eventually General Franco’s forces relieved 
them. It is probable that if he had not gone to the rescue he 
would have taken Madrid. 

During the winter months the front line, nearly 1400 kilo- 
metres in length, has been more or less stationary, In the 
early part of February, however, the successful capture of 
Malaga and renewed attacks both to the north and south have 
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given very satisfactory results to General Franco, It would, 
of course, be foolish to prophesy the outcome of the struggle. 
It looks, however, as though General Franco’s forces were 
both sufficient in number and equipment to make the con- 
tinued occupation of Madrid by Government forces an impos- 
sibility for very long. Once Madrid has fallen, it is doubtful 
whether the Government will be able to remain at Valencia. 
It does not, therefore, seem very improbable that by the end 
of this summer General Franco may be in control of prac- 
tically the whole of Spain with the exception of Catalonia and 
a small part of the northern coast around Bilbao. 

It is often asked why General Franco has taken so long 
to get his forces under way. The answer is, I think, obvious 
when the following facts are taken into account. In the early 
days of the struggle General Franco had very few troops upon 
which he could rely. The Moors and the Foreign Legion 
were practically all the forces at his disposal. Upon their 
shoulders fell the brunt of the fighting during the first few 
months of the war. Later, when he had control of over half 
the whole country, thousands of recruits were at his disposal. 
It has taken him the best part of six months to train and equip 
these recruits. Recent events seem to show that they are 
well disciplined and adequately equipped. 

It is of course true that the various elements which support 
General Franco to-day are divided upon certain issues. There 
ate Spanish Fascists, whose social programme is in some 
respects more extreme than that of the Socialist Party in this 
country. There are Carlists, who, on the whole, support all 
the traditional elements in Spanish history—the Monarchy and 
the Church—but even among them there are many who believe 
that the reorganisation of the Church is essential if it is to 
survive in a new Spain. Then there are Monarchists, Re- 
publicans, Liberals, and even Socialists. Whatever may be 
the differences which divide them in their political or economic 
outlook, they are united to-day in their support of General 
Franco, and there is no danger that their differences of view 
will in any way prevent their continuing this support until 
victory is won. 

On the Government side it is clear from theit own reports 
that there is considerable difference of opinion between the 
Anarchists, the Catalonians, and the various brands of Com- 
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munists. Up to recent times the Communists in Spain were of 
the Trotsky brand. After the murders in Russia of Trotsky’s 
adherents certain sections of Spanish Communists felt very 
strongly against the supporters of Stalin who were assisting 
the Spanish Government. The Catalonians are probably more 
interested in the independence of their territory than in any 
theoretical Marxian principles. The Basques, who in alliance 
with certain left-wing elements are still holding out in the 
north of Spain, are themselves deeply religious and favourable 
to a monatchical form of government, but with them—for 
the time being at any rate—independence is the dominant 
issue. It is not difficult to imagine that, with these varied 
elements holding such divergent views, any unity of command 
or control is difficult among the Government forces. 

During my tour of Spain I covered most of that area over 
which General Franco holds sway. From the neighbourhood 
of Gibraltar in the south to the Bay of Biscay in the north I 
found similar conditions prevalent. There was complete law 
and order, taxes were being paid, and the visitor was free to 
go wherever he wished over remarkably good roads. Food 
is abundant, petrol unlimited, and nowhere do you meet with 
any sign of that repressive or military rule by which some 
people think General Franco holds down this part of Spain. 

In the far south I was amazed at the way the civil popula- 
tion is carrying on. In Jerez trade is not only normal, but 
the exports of sherry to England during the last few months 
constitute a record. In the north, in Galicia, and in certain 
other areas where the Red element never gained control, 
except for the presence of various military organisations, there 
is no sign whatsoever of war. The population, as far as can 
be judged from their outward demeanour and from talking to 
a variety of people in different walks of life, appear absolutely 
contented with General Franco’s rule and regard him as 
their saviour from the terrors of Bolshevism. 

Much has been made of the large force of Germans and 
Italians supposed to be helping General Franco. From the 
visitors’ point of view they are conspicuous by their 
absence. Up to the capture of Malaga there were certainly 
none in the front line. It is true that at first the Germans and 
Italians did most of the flying, but now the Spaniards them- 


selves are taking over the more dangerous jobs. In the 
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technical services—anti-tank, anti-aircraft, searchlights, trans- 
port and telephones—the Germans and Italians are giving very 
considerable assistance. Although it is extremely difficult to 
estimate the actual numbers, I believe there are not more than 
about 5000 Germans, but a considerably larger number of 
Italians. During the last few weeks since my return there 
have been constant reports of the arrival of still further 
Italians. It is obviously quite impossible to know what the 
true figures are ; but presumably, since the Non-Intervention 
Committee’s decision, foreign volunteers on both sides will 
now find it very difficult to get into Spain. 

I had the pleasure and honour of a long talk with General 
Franco, and the impressions I received from our conversation 
entirely bear out all I had heard about him and his aims. He 
himself is the antithesis of what a military dictator is usually 
supposed to be. His innate sense of justice and his desire 
always to save his men every possible hardship have earned 
him not only the respect but the affection of all who have 
served under him. He has never been a Fascist as the word is 
understood in this country, and in the past he has taken various 
opportunities of opposing such organisations. He is no 
bigoted Catholic nor narrow-minded reactionary. His recent 
broadcast, which unfortunately has been given very little 
publicity in this country, was full of those sentiments and 
ideals which we in England admire most. Religious tolera- 
tion, liberty of conscience, social reform, mercy, and even 
welcome for those who have been either coerced or deceived 
by the propaganda of his opponents were among the points 
he stressed. The idea that General Franco has made, or is 
likely to make, any definite bargain involving the abandon- 
ment of Spanish sovereignty over Spanish soil is fantastic. 
National pride alone would prevent any such action and, even 
if General Franco were to contemplate it, he would be power- 
less to carry it out. In this connexion it should be noted that, 
whenever General Franco’s forces make some advance, or when 
any misfortune befalls the Government side, some new scare 
is immediately spread about the German domination of Spain. 

As regards atrocities, it is often said that there is little 
difference between the two opposing sides. This I believe 
to be totally contrary to the facts and a most pernicious piece 


of false propaganda. No one denies the atrocities committed 
Vor. CXXI—No. 722 T 
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by the various elements now supporting the Red Government 
of Spain. The evidence is overwhelming. Widows and 
orphans, ruined houses, desecrated churches—all tell their 
tale. Disfigured corpses and other horrible sights confirm, 
alas, the tale of bestial and sadistic deeds which reads like the 
story of some Oriental régime in the Middle Ages. 

It is quite true that some of General Franco’s sub- 
ordinates and his court-martials have shot a considerable 
number of people. These shootings have occurred either 
immediately after the capture of some place where unspeakable 
atrocities and wholesale murders have been carried out, or as 


the result of sentences for specific crimes. Of course it is 
deplorable that people of any country should shoot their 
fellow-citizens, but it is almost impossible, in the security and 
peace of England, where the spirit of compromise has pre- 
vailed for generations, to understand the feelings of hatred 
and revenge which a desperate civil war engenders. Various 
stories are told of the unbridled licence of the Moors. It is 
worth remembering that 20 per cent. of the rank and file of 
the Moorish troops are Spaniards. All the officers are 
Spaniards. To allow Moors, or indeed any troops, full 
licence after capturing some town or village would have as 
fatal results for the victors as the vanquished. On a recent 
occasion one Moor was found entering a house in a village 
which had just been captured. He was immediately taken out 
and shot in front of the whole battalion. For hundreds of 
years the Moors ruled over a large part of Spain. After their 
defeat many elected to become Christians and stayed in Spain. 
It is impossible to visit Spain even for the shortest time with- 


out altering one’s pre-conceived ideas of the relationship 
between Spaniard and Moor. 

A consideration of the future prospects of General 
Franco’s forces leads me to believe that victory is assured 
to them, provided neither side receives any substantial increase 
of foreign aid. During the winter months General Franco has 
been busy training and equipping his new army, of which 
80,000 recruits come from Galicia alone. Those who nightly 
slip over the frontier from the Government side tell a tale 
which, even if discounted as propaganda, indicates that there 
are many millions in Red Spain who pray for General Franco’s 
victory. 
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There seem to be a good many people in this country who, 


while sympathising with General Franco, are either suspicious 
or doubtful as to the effect on England and British foreign 
policy of the victory of the Nationalist forces. Personally I 
am convinced that from the purely British point of view there 
can be no question whose victory would be most beneficial. 
A Bolshevist Spain (whatever form Spanish Bolshevism 
might take) would mean the overthrow of any effective 
government in Portugal. Communist propaganda would 
spread to North Africa. The Iberian Peninsula would become 
a centre of intrigue and unrest which would have repercus- 
sions, not only throughout the Mediterranean, but also in 
France and elsewhere. From a business and trading point of 
view we have had an example in Russia of the result of a 
Communist dictatorship. The general desire in England is 
that Spaniards should govern Spain together with her adjacent 
territories and colonies. The people of Spain hold the same 
view no less strongly. General Franco’s movement is a 
national one. It is neither controlled by Nazi ideology nor 
by Fascist principles. It is based on the Christian principles 
of law and order, toleration and justice, which are surely more 
in keeping with British civilisation than are Communist 
atheism and tyranny. 

Many visitors have now been to the Government side. 
They have told their tale. I have related what I saw on the 
other side. It is in the interest of trueand impartial neutrality, 
and in the hope of counterbalancing to some degree the over- 
whelming propaganda of the Government, that I have set out 
the above facts and impressions. It is well known that there 
are Socialists and others in this country who passionately 
hope that the Government will win, and who would welcome 
the intervention of our own Government to achieve this end. 
I, with equal ardour, trust and pray that General Franco will 
win a victory for civilisation over Bolshevism ; but even more 
passionately do I hold that intervention of any kind by this 
country would be a criminal folly. With this latter conviction 
I am confident that the great majority of English people 
concur, however divided may be their views on other aspects 
of the struggle. 
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OUR DEFENCE ORGANISATION 
By Sm Cuarzes Harris, G.B.E., K.C.B, 


Lorp Mriine’s article, published in this Review for March 
1936, will have familiarised the reading public with the main 
organisation of the three Defence departments and of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence with its principal Sub- 
Committees. It also discussed certain suggested changes 
and indicated his conclusions. Very briefly, there should be 
no Ministry of Defence absorbing the Admiralty, War Office 
and Air Ministry, but a new Minister as deputy-chairman 
of the C.I.D. and chairman of its three principal Sub-Com- 
mittees (Chiefs of Staff, Man-Power and Principal Supply 
Officers), not to supervise the work of those three depart- 
ments, but to ensure co-ordination of the strategical pro- 
posals of the Chiefs of Staff by giving decisions on disputed 
points; and, in connexion with the P.S.0. Committee, to 
ensute that its proposals (not only for paper plans, but for 
making active industrial preparations where necessary) for 
the change-over from peace to war should be put through 
with authority and ‘drive.’ No Super-Chief to whom the 
three Chiefs of the General Staff (to use the Army word) 
would be subordinate, and no Joint Staff for Defence ‘ in the 
round ” (as distinct from the three sectional plans of the three 
departments) to be interposed between the Minister and 
the three Chiefs. No future Secretary of the C.I.D. to be 
also Secretary of the Cabinet or Clerk to the Privy Council. 


Simultaneously, the Prime Minister made a reasoned 
statement (reprinted in the White Paper of March 3, 1936) 
creating a deputy-chairman of the C.I.D. and of the Defence 
Policy and Requirements Committee of the Cabinet (the 
Prime Minister retaining these two chairs). The new 
Minister was to be also chairman of the Chiefs of Staffs 
Committee, though not necessarily always present, and the 
P.S.O. Committee (replacing the President of the Board of 
Trade), and Ministerial head of the whole C.I.D. organisation ; 
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and further, to carry out duties, as defined below, relating to 
the rearmament programmes in hand. Lord Milne’s views 
about Super-Staff were confirmed, and the Joint Planning 
Committee of the three Services as well as the secretariat of 
the C.I.D. would be strengthened. Nothing was said about 
plurality of offices. Sir Thomas Inskip’s appointment, with 
the title of Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, was 
announced soon after. The present article deals with two 
features of this decision which, though backed by Lord 
Milne’s authority, have been much discussed in Parliament : 
the scope of the M.C.D.’s functions and the absence of a 
Ministry of Supply. 

Our national record in defence organisation is lament- 
able. Nowhere are the practical results of that very English 
saying ‘ an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory ’ better 
illustrated than in the history of the War Office—one long 
story (with short lucid intervals) of the sacrifice of principles 
of organisation to the supposed claims of individuals. Only 
the ‘ Nation of Shopkeepers’ has handed over the whole 
business of Army affairs to its generals, entrusting the spend- 
ing of its money to the fighters, the leading of its armies to 
the administrators, and both jobs simultaneously to either. 
And the universal experience has been that when both kinds 
of work are laid upon one man, the pressure of day-to-day 
administration absorbs his energies almost to the exclusion 
of really military matters. Wolseley complained. that ‘ silly 
little papers on silly little subjects’ prevented him from 
thinking ; yet he himself—‘ Video meliora, proboque: deteriora 
sequor’—having come into his new kingdom of Battle cum 
Business in 1887, unaccountably forgot to provide in its 
lay-out for an Operations Branch of the Staff. Roberts, on 
taking over in South Africa, was aghast to find none in 
existence, and when he became Commander-in-Chief at 
home determined (against much military opposition) to 
revert to Wellington’s staff organisation in the field, which 
had survived in India. A fortunate coincidence brought his 
intentions, in the nick of time, before the War Office. Re- 
organisation Committee,! and the combination of his initia- 
tive, Esher’s ruthlessness, Arthur Balfout’s clear vision, and 


1See article by Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Ellison in The Nineteenth Century for 
December 1932. 
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Haldane’s constructive genius gave us at last that clear 
separation between general and administrative staff duties in 
the field which worked so admirably in the Great War. 
Yet—so weak is our grasp of essentials—in 1927 we broke 
the unified administrative (Q.M.G.) department of Head- 
quarters in two parts with nobody (short of the C.-in-C.) 
to co-ordinate their actions except the C.G.S.—a_breakback 
towards the discredited old Chief Staff officer with omnibus 


functions. Kitchener (whose administrative habits were 
very much those of a K.C. possessed of several devils, dis- 
tributing jobs to men according to momentary convenience 
rather than logical division of function) practically killed 
the General Staff in Whitehall (the personnel of which, it 
must be admitted, had been much weakened on mobilisation) 
until Robertson revived it. In the Admiralty, on the other 
hand, the formation of a Naval Staff, though dangerously 
delayed, has stood firm. 

The C.I.D., essentially a thinking and advisory organisa- 
tion, without executive powers, is a sort of widened General 
Staff embracing preparations not only for Operations in 
three elements but for the adaptation to war of civil national 
activities such as man-power, food and war industries. 
Such a department should not be loaded with the direction 
or supervision of administrative work, but by its influence 
on executive authority should secure that readiness for war 
is maintained in all vital respects. This can be done effec- 
tively by such a procedure as Haldane devised for the Army 
Council in framing its annual Estimates. At the final stage, 
after the administrative and financial bearings of the various 
projects for expenditure had been fully explored, and the 
Secretary of State had announced the total for the year 
settled in Cabinet, the military and civilian members of 
Council met to discuss the relative merits of the projects 
and to assign priorities and allotments within the given 
total, the C.1.G.S., in the chair, having the deciding vote, 
but not being concerned, as superior or otherwise, in execu- 
tion. But the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence, 
beside the headship of the Whitehall thinking organisation, 
has other duties under the White Paper : 


. . . the co-ordination of executive action and of monthly progress 
reports to the Cabinet or any Committee appointed by them, on the 
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execution of the re-conditioning plans ; discernment of any points 
which cither have not been taken up or are being pursued too slowly, 
and (in consultation with the Prime Minister or other Ministers ot 
Committees as required) of appropriate measures for their rectification. 


From Sir T. Inskip’s account, in the debate of July 20, 
of his personal activities, he evidently interprets these instruc- 
tions as covering such work as sitting round a table with 
the Scientific Instrument Makers (and other associations) to 
arrange the division of work in war between individual 
firms. Whether such directly executive action follows 
necessarily from the White Paper is further examined below ; 
but statements by him and others to the effect that his Supply 
work has precedence justify anxiety as to whether he has 
succeeded (contrary to general experience) in resisting 


absorption in administrative detail to the detriment of 
* Defence.’ 


An illustration (it has no pretence to be more) of the kind 
of ground his defence duties cover, suggested by recent 
statements in debate, may not be out of place. In 1914 
three weeks elapsed before our army came up against the 
enemy at Mons. If a future war opens (without declaration) 
by bombing of capitals after a few hours’ flight, if attacks on 
shipping, ports, factories, etc., are a leading feature, and if 
one side or the other may establish air superiority within a 
week, would it be either possible or profitable to set five 
divisions in line on the Continent, and how long would it 
take ? 

The ‘spread’ between such problems as these and the 
interviewing of manufacturers about ‘jigs and gauges’ is 
astonishingly wide. The 1936 White Paper assured us that 
more than a year ago the Defence Proposals and Requirements 
Committee, and subsequently the entire Cabinet, closely 
scrutinised the whole ground, and that the White Paper 
programmes represent a thoroughly considered and well- 
balanced scheme, as far as conditions could be then (in 
February 1936) foreseen, though continuous supervision and 
pressure during execution are necessary, with adjustments as 
the situation develops; and herein lay the genesis of the 
M.C.D. The position has now developed: a five-year 
defence programme with an instalment of 278 millions in 
1937, of which the Navy takes 105, new Government factories 
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take 8, and the Army and Air Force share the remaining 165 
equally. In the recent debate (February 18) the M.C.D. 
instanced ‘planning’ activities on important details to 
prove that his double duties are now properly balanced ; 
but said nothing of his share in the remodelling of defence 
in the round to meet changed attack, on which the above 
division is presumably based. ‘Though (as has been well 
said) a Minister primarily occupied with this task might 
possibly find time for the final oversight of Supply, 
such remodelling simply cannot be done in the time 
that a Minister primarily of Supply can spare during a rearma- 
ment crisis. Nobody will assume that, in defence matters, 
what is not published is therefore not done; but Lord 
Trenchard’s disclosures of the atmosphere (in his time) of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee made it clear to the man-in- 
the-street that a new departure was required. After the 
illuminating debate of February 14 last year, the informed public 
might have felt reassured if without any further lifting of 
the veil the new Minister had been publicly empowered to 
determine, on strategical grounds and subject to the Prime 
Minister, the distribution between the Services of the total 
available for defence; and the statement of February 27 
seemed to me to justify the assumption (in a letter in The 
Times of Match 3) that this would follow from the definition 
of his duties as head of the C.I.D. organisation. But in 
debate on July 20 Sir T. Inskip, asked point blank by Sir A. 
Sinclair whether he had that power, omitted to reply, and 
no answer has ever been fortheoming. The public seeks a 
sign, and no sign is given; anxiety persists. 

Coming back to Supply, there are two strong reasons 
for relieving the M.C.D. from executive work as far as pos- 
sible: (@) Work of the character he described in the House 
should proceed undisturbed by political accidents, while a 
Minister is always liable to vacate at any moment through 
change of Government; and (4) he should have as much 
time as possible for the difficult questions that are peculiarly 
his. The Supply duties defined in the above quotation from 
the White Paper are those of an inspector-general rather 
than a general manager; but it may be asked, who is there 
to relieve him of the sort of thing he instanced ? It has been 
explained in the House that under his P.S.O. Committee 
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there exists a well-elaborated two-decker organisation for 
determining probable requirements of this and that in war 
and finding suitable firms (not normally making munitions) 
to supplement peace output. The upper deck, called the 
Supply Board, covers the technical requirements of all three 
Services, and has for its permanent chairman a retired civil 
servant of the highest rank, who is also a member of the 
P.S.O. Committee. Looking at the organisation on paper, 
without any inside knowledge, it would seem that the relief 
of the M.C.D. from executive detail should present no 
difficulty. 

The suggestion that the M.C.D. should have some staff 
‘of his own’ for defence work has been opposed on contra- 
dictory grounds. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
debate on July 20, insisted that he has already a full staff 
for all his duties in ‘ the staffs of every one of the departments 
he has to supervise. He has the Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
the Planning Committee and all the various committees which 
ate concerned with Supply, just as a managing director of a 
gteat business has the various staffs that deal with the 
engineering, the manufacturing and other sides of the 
business.” A minute later, asked whether the Minister had 
adequate authority over the Services, he imputed to his 
questioner ‘the old mistake of confusing the M.C.D. with 
a Minister for Defence.’ ‘ He is the former, not the latter. 
It is his business, not to direct every department, but to 
co-ordinate them.’ But is it not just because the managing 
director directs, with powers of appointment and dismissal, 
that the personnel of the business may be spoken of as 
‘his staff’? As the M.C.D. does not direct and has no such 
powers over the committees, etc., referred to, they cannot 
be spoken of as ‘ his own staff.’ 

Lord Milne has pointed out that, since the execution of a 
plan should rest with its makers, co-ordination should be 
effected before the Chiefs of Staff tender their final advice, 
and subsequent criticism or alteration of the plan can only 
do harm and render the position of the Chiefs intolerable. 
No Joint Staff for Defence ‘in the round’ can be admitted 
between those Chiefs and the Minister. But he was evidently 
thinking of a separate department which would submit 


officially independent views on the final proposals — the 
Vor. CXXI—No. 722 
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Chiefs, much as the old Military Secretariat in India was 
interposed between the C.-in-C. and the Viceroy. There 
is, however, another possibility. A Minister, however gifted, 
fresh to strategical questions and called, for an uncertain 
time, to this exceptional post at the point in our defence 
organisation where the civilian is intended to take, in personal 
contact with the Chiefs of Staff, an active and perhaps decisive 
part in moulding vital policy, should have all the help he 
wants in acquiring quickly the necessary knowledge of the 
unfamiliar ground, without taking up the personal time of 
the Chiefs or of the Secretary of the C.I.D. Each individual 
has his own method of working, and Lord Hailsham has 
invited Sir T. Inskip to ask for anything he wants for the 
efficiency of his office. If, therefore, he thinks that personal 
assistants, knowing the Services and at the same time trained 
to see defence three-dimensionally, would help him in pre- 
paring thoroughly for his discussions with the Chiefs of 
Staff, the door is open. Possibly when Defence has acquired 
the priority now allotted to Supply, the question may wear 
a new aspect. 

The question of a Ministry of Supply is, not one, but 
three. For war it is generally agreed that an organisation 
of the kind improvised in 1915-18 should be thought out 
in advance, though there would be important differences in 
scope. The 1936 White Paper is not explicit on this point, 
but Lord Swinton, in the debate of March 17, ‘ took it as 
axiomatic.’ For normal peace-time the decision of 1918 
(with which Mr. Churchill was deeply concerned) to close 
down the 1915 Ministry of Munitions as soon as fighting 
ceased has held good ever since, though not unchallenged. 
The disputed question relates to a rearmament crisis in peace, 
and Mr. Churchill has not failed to be perfectly explicit in 
the final expression of his plan (November 12) : 


The proper organisation is four Departments—Navy, Army, Air 
and Ministry of Supply, with the M.C.D. over the four, exercising a 
general supervision, concerting their actions and assigning the high 
priorities of manufacture in relation to some comprehensive strategic 
conception. . . . The familiar arguments for creating a Ministry of 
Supply have received a powerful reinforcement from another angle in 
the Report of the Royal Commission on Arms’ manufacture. The first 
work of this new Parliament and of the M.C.D. . . . would have been 
to set up a Ministry of Supply, which should step by step have taken 
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over the whole business of the design and manufacture of all supplies 
needed by the Air Force and the Army, and everything needed for the 
Navy except warships, heavy ordnance, torpedoes and one or two very 
small ancillaries. . . . Such a Ministry would of course have required 
an Act of Parliament to clothe it with adequate powers. The first part 
of the Act would have regulated the powers of the Ministry and the 
conditions of industry during emergency in time of peace. . . . Some 
interference with the normal trade of the country would be inevitable, 
but for myself I have never proposed to institute anything like wat 
conditions in time of peace. The second part of the measure would 
prescribe the conditions which would be brought into operation on the 
outbreak of war. The character of these conditions is very well fore- 
shadowed in the Report of the Royal Commission, and among them 
should certainly be the embodiment in legislation of the principle ‘ Take 
the profit out of war.’ This part of the Act would only come into opera- 
tion on the vote of both Houses because of supreme national emergency. 


Against this, the Government case is that developments 
are being closely watched and that the time for even partial 
compulsory powers is not yet. The inevitable interference 
with industry (and therefore revenue) must be weighed 
against the acceleration of the programmes: the change to 
compulsion might even cause a set-back at first ; the progress 
made and anticipated without compulsion is on the whole 
satisfactory. A decision on the moment for change, involving 
exhaustive knowledge of progress, cannot be attempted here ; 
but it will be shown later that to create such a Ministry in 
peace, emergency or none, raises serious questions of con- 
stitutional responsibility and financial system. First, however, 
something should be said about the ‘ powerful reinforcement ’ 
claimed. 

The Royal Commission on the Private Manufacture of 
and Trading in Arms, while disclaiming competence to deal 
with the administrative and organisational details involved, 
records, at p. 43 of its Report, the view that 


in principle there should be established by the Government a body for 
the purpose of controlling supply and deciding questions of priority. 
Such a body should have executive and not merely advisory powers 
over supply, manufacture, costing and the authorisation of orders from 
abroad. It should be presided over by a Minister responsible to Parlia- 
ment. Its main duties would be the consideration and the decision of 
all questions of supply and manufacture in peace time, the preparation 
in full detail of the regulations and plans for emergency expansion . . . 


the Government’s own manufacturing establishments (re- 
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gatded as separate from the ‘body’) being expanded to 
take a predominant position in the whole field of industry. 
The phrase ‘ Ministry of Supply ’ (though in common use 
for a year past) is nowhere to be found ; and the description 
of the ‘ body ’ above quoted gives a curiously defective notion 
of a vast organisation with a whole-time Minister, a hierarchy 
of civil servants and great labour forces of all kinds, actively 
supplying by manufacture and purchase the whole require- 
ments of the Forces—if, indeed, that is the intention. But 
the whole language of the Report rather suggests a ‘ body’ 
of controlling commissioners, under Ministerial chairman- 
ship, empowered not only to advise but to enforce on the 
munition industry and trade those ethical and psychological 
limitations which the Commission has recommended. How- 
ever that may be, the Commission has been led, as a side 
issue, to pronounce ‘in principle’ on important adminis- 
ttative questions, adopting Dr. Addison’s views as to the 
removal of the technical control of weapons from the Service 
departments, apparently without realising the destructive 
effect on those views of the evidence of Sir Eric Geddes and 
other experts. That such obiter dicta are hailed as a powerful 


reinforcement of the case for a Ministry does not argue its 
intrinsic strength. 

The Churchill plan is a four-fold organisation embracing 
the three Service departments shorn of their munitions 
sections (with some naval exceptions), and the Supply 


Ministry absorbing those sections. The plan is, in fact, 
difficult to distinguish from the amalgamated Ministry of 
Defence, rejected by the White Paper, and would inevitably 
evolve into it in peace. ‘ Co-ordination ’ is a dangerous word, 
of which the best definition in departmental practice is prob- 
ably that which, in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s story, Sir George 
Murray brought back from Sir A. Macdonnell at Dublin 
Castle : ‘ He means that everybody else is to be subordinated 
to him.’ The principle, so weightily impressed last year by 
Sir Austen in the debate of February 14 and reaffirmed in the 
White Paper, of the undivided responsibility of each of the 
Ministerial heads of the three Services for the efficiency of 


the Force he administers is abandoned. Certain concessions 


are made to the admirals, whose views have presumably 
not changed since the days when Mr. Churchill was First 
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Lord ; but the airmen in peace ate not to decide the patterns 
of aircraft, nor the soldiers those of artillery, small arms or 
tanks *: so that the ‘ undivided responsibilities ’ for efficiency 
are only to be found in the supreme head, and the three 
sectional heads fade out. Within living memory we have no 
experience of such conditions in peace; and even in the 
Great War only the Army experienced them, for the Munitions 
Ministry of 1915 was warned off the Navy from the start, . 
and the Air Ministry was hatched only towards the end. 
For 400 years of peace and war before the Crimean War an 
independent department (under the Master-General of the 
Ordnance) had supplied munitions to both the Navy and 
the Army ; but in those days the conditions were so different 
that only the manner of the Master-General’s end holds any 
lesson for us. 
The War Office then was only a minor civilian office 
under a junior Minister, acting as a check on the Commandet- 
in-Chief and the Army, which were entirely outside it ; 
the Artillery and Engineers did not even belong to the 
Army; there was no Secretary of State for War. When 
one was created, to cure the Crimean muddle, he took over 


the whole department—troops, stores and factories—of the 
Master-General, who disappeared; and for the next thirty 
years the Army furnished munitions to the Navy. But as 
the British doctrine of undivided Ministerial responsibility 
for efficiency waxed, the Prussian doctrine that peace is an 


interval devoted to preparing for the next war gave the subject 
actuality ; further development became inevitable, and Lord 
Salisbury transferred the money for naval ordnance and its 
administration to the Admiralty—to the content of Captain 
John Fisher, the good of the Fleet, and the great relief of 
the War Office. There had been, of course, real advantages 
in one department dealing with guns and ammunition, 
whether for use afloat or ashore—the very advantages that 
would-be reformers have for years been trying to recapture 
by the unification of the administrative branches of the three 
Services. But after a Royal Commission, exploring the pros 


and cons of a return to a common Ordnance Department, 
* This goes far beyond the examination of designs to see that they are capable of 


being made by mass-production methods: ¢f. Sir Eric Geddes on the Lee-Enfield 
rifle— a beautiful rifle, but it simply could not be made on those lines.’ 
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had found it impossible to devise satisfactory working rela- 
tions under modern conditions between the Master-General, 
the First Lord, and the Secretary of State, the higher principle 
of integral responsibility rightly prevailed, even at some 


money cost; and the renewed proposal to refurbish the pre- 
Crimean system under a new name still presents that unsolved 
problem. 

A Ministry of Supply handling purchases and running 
factories for the three Services must keep the primary records 
of cash expenditure. In 1915-18 cash accounting stopped 
there; the limits of expenditure were not financial, but 
physical—man-power, materials, time (priorities); and the 
initial theory limiting provision to what the War Office asked 
for was soon outgrown. The money represented by Army 
munitions nowise concerned the War Office: they were as 


‘free’ to Army funds as stationery is to-day. Munitions and 
Service Departments alike drew whatever money they wanted 
from ‘omnibus’ votes of credit, and the normal peace 
accountancy of surpluses and deficits, or the transfer of muni- 
tions expenditure to the War Office by interdepartmental 
payments at cost prices, would have been sheer waste of 


man-powet. A /a guerre comme a Ja guerre; and in any future 
unlimited war this simple plan suffices. 

But peace means parliamentary limitations, for our whole 
polity rests on the responsibility of Ministers, for duties 
closely defined by the votes they administer. Adminis- 
tration here means foreseeing and controlling expenditure 
throughout the year so as to avoid either the misdemeanour 
of a substantial surrender, the crime of a Supplementary 
Estimate, or the deadly sin of an Excess Vote. If parlia- 
mentary limits are set to the cash expenditures of a Supply 
Ministry—wages, material, etc., for factories, and purchases 
of finished articles—accounting and administration will be 
simple, but the responsibility of the Service Ministers for 
efficiency gua weapons will be gone. Such responsibility, 
of course, cannot be preserved by each Service Minister 
agreeing with the Minister of Supply in the autumn a pro- 
gramme for the ensuing year and letting events take their 
course for the next sixteen months; but, in theory at least, 
it can be maintained by making the Supply Ministry a shop 
with which the departments must deal at cost prices, voting 
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the munition expenditure substantively in the Services’ 
Estimates and putting the real limits on the amounts of 
their ‘ purchases.’ This plan, followed for fifty years past for 
Navy and Army work in the ordnance factories,* leaves the 


real control in the right hands, though it would be greatly 
complicated by extending it to cover all provision by pur- 
chase as well as manufacture. 

In theory it should work; but when the question of retain- 
ing the Ministry of Munitions arose in 1918 the difficulties 
of preparing the four parliamentary accounts on the ‘shop’ 
plan within nine months of the end of a year seemed to me 
most formidable, though perhaps not insuperable; while the 
successful administration of the Service votes, involving 
action within the year itself, seemed altogether impractic- 
able, with an independent Ministry, inevitably developing 


policies of its own, interposed between the Service depart- 
ments and the sources of supply. These considerations are 
not departmental red tape, to be lightly brushed aside, but 
the realities of our parliamentary system of peace finance. 
But if a temporary Ministry of Supply were established to 
meet a sufficiently threatening situation possibly merging 
into war, with eventual dissolution as in 1918, it seems to 
me that the simple (war) system of administration and finance 
should follow at once. Reliance should then be placed, not 
on financial procedures, but on more direct methods for 
controlling the scale of the Ministry’s activities while the 
threat continued; and the Services should be given a full 
voice in settling designs and programmes instead of fol- 
lowing the precedents of 1916. But the merits of those 
precedents are beyond the scope of this article. 

The adaptation of an old philosophical maxim, ‘ Non 
sunt multiplicandi Ministri praeter necessitatem,’ suggests a 
final question. Do we really want, in peace, yet a fifth 
Cabinet Minister in the sphere of Defence ? 


C. Harris. 


8 That costing in Government factories and its use to control contract prices were 
introduced by the Ministry of Munitions is pure illusion, though there, as elsewhere, 
the standard of such accounting has greatly risen since 1914, 
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THE MINISTER OF DEFENCE 


By ApmirAL Sir HERBERT RICHMOND, K.C.B. 


THE institution of a permanent Chairman of the Chief of 
Staff’s Committee is a welcome step long overdue. It pro- 
vides one Minister whose duty it will be to study, not merely 
the needs of a particular fighting service, but the wider 
problem of the strength, constitution and employment of the 
whole of the fighting forces regarded as parts of a common 
whole. This problem is one with which our predecessors have 
had to deal either by Councils of State or Committees of the 
Cabinet, each and all of which, at their various periods, had 
to consider what forces the country needed to guard it against 
invasion, protect its overseas possessions against capture and 
its commerce against injury. The answer to the question in 
the past was comparatively simple—a Navy the strength of 
which would suffice to meet such a Power, or combination of 
Powers, as in the political situation of the time might be found 
in opposition to this country; together with garrisons 
adequate to hold the overseas possessions for a measurable 
period and a force at home capable of meeting such land 
forces as might escape the vigilance of the fleets. Foreign 
policy and foreign relations governed naval strength; mili- 
tary strength was governed by the needs of the garrisoning of 
the several parts and possessions of Britain. 

The criterion for the Navy varied. In the days of the 
Commonwealth the rivalry with the Dutch for trade and 
colonies made the Dutch navy the criterion. In the time of 
the later Stuarts, when Holland and France might be joined 
against us, their combined fleets were the measure of British 
naval strength. When the Family Compact of 1733 threatened 
the country with a Franco-Spanish combination, the strength 
of the Navy was made equal to the combined strength of the 
fleets of France and Spain. After 1815 superiority over 
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France appears to have been the determining factor. As the 


century proceeded and the Russian advance towards Constan- 
tinople, and later Afghanistan, produced the possibility of 
conflict with Russia, the navy of Russia came into the picture ; 
and when many difficulties arose with both France and 
Russia, opening up the danger that a struggle with one might 
offer the opportunity for the other to gain her ends, the policy 
of a ‘ Two-Power Standard’ was established in 1888. This 
was no rigid mathematical calculation of equal tonnage like 
those which have been rashly introduced since 1921, but 
allowed a certain flexibility, a margin for circumstances and 
eventualities. Strength also was measured only in terms of 
those ships which form the principal fighting forces, the ships 
capable of taking their place in battle formations, known 
earlier as ships-of-the-line and later as battleships. Cruising 
ships, whose duties are concerned with the direct defence of 
shipping and the scouting and other duties of the Fleet, were, 
properly, not included in the comparisons. The size of such 
ships was governed by the size of those built by other Powers 
and their number by the duties which they would be called on 
to perform. 

When German rivalry became acute and France and Russia 
from potential enemies became potential allies, a new standard 
was brought in: that of a 60 per cent. superiority over Get- 
many. Though Germany was at that time a member of the 
Triple Alliance, the prospect that in any war between England 
and Germany those allies would also be found in opposition 
to Britain was presumably considered too remote to call for a 
strength equal to that of the alliance. 

Naval strength had thus had no fixed and unchangeable 
criterion. It had been based upon political probabilities, upon 
situations which sagacious statesmen, casting their eyes over 
the world, considered politically possible. If there was reason 
to anticipate that two Powers might be found acting simul- 
taneously against this country, the standard of a two-Power 
strength was adopted. 

These calculations were comparatively simple when the 
strength of the fighting fleet was concentrated in ships-of-the- 
line only. It isno longer so simple. With the growth of size, 
speed and weapons, torpedo craft became effective sea-going 
units of a battle fleet and therefore elements in fighting 
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strength ; as were fireships, though to a lesser degree, in the 
days of Tromp and Ruyter. But this matter of comparing 
fighting strengths becomes still further complicated, since 
these flotilla vessels are not only constituents of a fighting 
fleet but are also highly effective instruments for the attack 
upon trade, for they are capable of acting in masses which, 
properly regarded, are squadrons and fleets themselves, whose 
operations can be conducted in any of the waters between the 
North Sea and Port Said. This is a contingency to which, 
during recent years, those with whom the responsibility for 
British security at sea has rested have appeared to be oblivious. 
The neglect of British flotilla strength is one of the most 
serious errors of succeeding Governments and their naval 
advisers. 

The institution of a Minister who is in the position to 
study the problems of defence both objectively and as a single 
whole gives promise that the same broad principles which 
governed the provision made by our predecessors will once 
mote govern its provision to-day. But besides the matter of 
making provision in the broad sense outlined above, there are 
many concrete and highly important problems to be imme- 
diately considered in the sea strategy of Imperial Defence. 
What, for example, is the position of the Empire in the 
Mediterranean to-day ? We are interested in Egypt. Nearly 
forty years ago we were prepared to go to war when a foreign 
flag was planted in the Nile Valley, and both before and after 
that time, in spite of the acute friction which our presence in 
Egypt caused with France and the opportunities it offered for 
Bismarck to bring pressure upon us in Colonial matters, we 
have considered it necessary to face those difficulties rather 
than lose a measure of control which shall assure to us security 
of passage through the Suez Canal; for British interest in 
Egypt arises from the Canal. 

If British policy in Egypt is dictated by the necessity for 
security of passage through the Canal, and if that security is 
threatened only in time of war, one question to which a 
Minister who is responsible for Imperial Defence is bound to 
direct his attention is, are the fighting forces which we possess 
—the fighting forces of all kinds by sea, land and air—capable 
of affording that desired security ? Security has two sides— 
the security of the Canal itself as a2 waterway and of the 
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shipping on its passage through that strip of water; and the 
security of the shipping in the waters through which it has to 
pass to reach the Canal. The second of these is too often, it 
would appear, forgotten. The chain of Mediterranean com- 
munications is one of three links: between Gibraltar and 
Port Said, the Canal and the Red Sea. It is useless for one 
link to be of the strongest steel if one or both of the others is 
of sand: the waterway is a continuous one. If shipping 
cannot reach the Canal in war, the Canal itself ceases to have 
any strategical importance. Wherein is the political wisdom 
which on the one hand pursues a policy whose aim it is to 
make the Canal secure and at the same time pursues another 
which renders that security fruitless because the communica- 
tions with the Canal are insecure ? 

There are those who consider that it would not be pos- 
sible, with the forces we now possess, to send shipping 
through the Mediterranean in time of war; and maybe the 
same may be said a few years hence of the Red Sea. We should 
be forced, so those who hold this view believe, to divert 
British shipping round the Cape in war as we were temporarily 
forced to do during the late war, a step which had many 
serious inconveniences. Movements through the Mediter- 
ranean would in such a situation be confined to troops, 
assuming that it is practicable to defend troop and other 
transports against the attacks to which they would be exposed. 

Plainly there is here a vast field open for investigation, 
embracing problems that are political, economic and strate- 
gical. Can we afford not to contemplate the political possi- 
bility that we may find ourselves threatened to the east and 
the west of the Canal at the same time, thereby requiring the 
use of the Canal for military and naval operations eastward 
and engaged simultaneously in operations in the Mediter- 
ranean? We have been so situated at an earlier time, when, 
for instance, it was necessary to provide for the simultaneous 
hostility of Russia and France. An army would have been 
defending India whose line of communications ran through 
the Mediterranean, a squadron operating in the Far East, and 
an Opponent would have been striking at us in either the 
Mediterranean or the Atlantic, or more probably in both. The 
possibility that such a situation may arise is widely envisaged 
in the Australasian Dominions and gives rise to serious mis- 
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givings concerning the security of Australia if Great Britain 
should become engaged in a European war. 

The old saying that opportunity makes the thief is as 
applicable to international as to private affairs, as the action of 
Frederick the Great in 1740, of Louis XVI. in 1778, of Spain 
in 1779—to mention a few only—have showed ; and public 
morality to-day, if we may judge by many occasions in which 
opportunity has made the thief since the Balkan War, starts at 
no higher a level than it did in the eighteenth century ; nor do 
treaties appear to have any greater sanctity than they did in 
earlier times. How then, in the light of foreign affairs, do we 
stand in the Mediterranean ? Are we ina position, as we were 
on the earlier occasion, to give security to British interests and 
territories if such an occasion should arise ? 

If we turn our eyes from the diplomatic and political 
aspect of the Mediterranean problem to the more purely 
strategical aspect, questions both numerous and important 
arise. To take only one in illustration—the practical aspect 
of the problem of defence of communications in that sea. Is 
it sufficient to assume, as it seems to be assumed, that, because 
the modern battleship is so powerfully built and so well 
armed against attack from the air, she still can perform those 
duties of defence which were performed by her predecessors 
of the line ? Hardly any question needs greater consideration 
than this of whether the few very great ships of to-day can, in 
the circumstances created by modern weapons, fulfil the same 
service as was previously fulfilled by the more numerous 
‘ battleships ’ of the wars of the past. What has that service 
been? What function did the great ships fulfil ? 

Looking backward, we see our ‘battleships’ numbering 
over 150 of even 200 sail. In what manner, by what action, 
did these ships give protection to the trade ? At one stage, in 
the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, we see 
the trade collected in great convoys numbering as many as 
400 bottoms and sailing in company for their oversea destina- 
tions. They had first to pass the stronghold of the enemy at 
Brest. It was impossible to mask the forces in that stronghold 
continuously by keeping a fleet in constant observation off the 
port, for the endurance of the ships was insufficient, nor, 
owing to administrative inefficiency, could the British fleet 
ensure getting off the port in time to anticipate the enemy’s 
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sailing from harbour. To ‘cover’ the trade with an 
‘umbrella’ held constantly off Brest not being then feasible, 
the only possible course was to escort these great convoys 
with the whole available battle fleet in strength at least equal 
to that of the enemy; and to keep this guard with the 
merchantmen as long as they were in the zone in which they 
were exposed to danger, which, in practice, meant until the 
trade was well to the south-westward of the port. A miscal- 
culation on one occasion brought the loss of the greater part 
of a large convoy. 

With the passage of time and with changes of various 
kinds it became practicable to extend the endurance of the 
ships and to keep a fleet permanently blockading the main 
force of the enemy when it was fit for sea. Then the trade 
moved in safety behind this shield, at more frequent intervals, 
under small escorts sufficient to deal with such lesser maraud- 
ing bodies, principally composed of small vessels, but some- 
times of large ones also, as might be met at sea and whose 
escape it was never possible to prevent. ‘The battle fleet was 
then truly the foundation-stone of the system of trade defence 
as it was of all other defence. 

But conditions underwent change. The torpedo-boat’s 
appearance made it dangerous for great ships to remain off a 
port at night ; so the fleet must withdraw during darkness, or, 
if there should be a harbour near enough to the enemy base and 
capable of being made secure against torpedo craft attack, it 
might lie in readiness in that secure position. So the Japanese 
watched the Russian fleet from the Elliott Islands. 

The submarine finally destroyed the great ships’ power of 
cruising continuously at sea either close to or far from an 
enemy base. But so long as a secure port near enough to the 
enemy could be used the fleet could still give ‘ cover.’ Thus 
the communications of the British Army in France were 
secured against the High Seas fleet of Germany by a fleet 
based in the Orkneys, and later at the Firth of Forth. The 
reason was that the fleet from the German Bight could not 
tisk coming so far afield as the Channel, or remaining there 
long enough to prejudice the movements of reinforcements 
and supplies, as it would be in danger of being brought to 
action by the superior force of the Grand Fleet before it could 
expect to regain the safety of its base. The northern bases 
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were near enough to the threatened line of communications. 
Proximity was the fundamental need. 

How does that hold good to-day ? The battleship may be 
as secure as she is said to be ; but is the degree of immunity 
which has been conferred upon her by armour, by construc- 
tion, and by armament sufficient to enable her to lie in a base 
where she is constantly exposed to bombardment from the 
air? Or, as we have seen lately, must she be withdrawn 
beyond the range of air attack ? If she must be so withdrawn, 
will she then be near enough to give that distant cover, to 
furnish that shield or umbrella, to the trade which was so 
fundamental a factor in her employment in the past ? 

If the defences of the port together with her own inherent 
power to sustain injury will enable her to take up such a 
position in proximity to an enemy’s air concentrations as will 
‘ cover ’ the communications against a corresponding force of 
heavy ships, one part of the problem of defence is solved. But 
there remains another no less important. Though the activi- 
ties of the great ships would thus be controlled, there are the 
lesser craft also to consider. In the late war, though the High 
Seas fleet was confined to the North Sea and could do little, 
the submarines could escape and do much. It will be no more 
possible to confine the surface flotillas and the aircraft in other 
areas than it was to confine the submarines or their prede- 
cessors, the privateers. The convoys of shipping will, as before, 
need their sheepdogs, their escorts of flotilla craft, numerous 
enough and strong enough to meet whatever fleets or flotillas 
of these vessels that an enemy may choose to organise. How, 
then, do we stand to-day in respect of our flotilla craft ? Are 
we making provision to meet this need as well as the needs 
of a fleet of which destroyer flotillas are an integral part? If 
not, in what manner does this affect the problems of the 
security of the Imperial communications—and of Egypt ? 
The Minister responsible for Defence needs an assurance on 
this important point. 

Again, do we know whether a port can be rendered as 
impenetrable to aircraft as ports have been made impenetrable 
by surface and submarine craft? With a great lack of fore- 
sight we did nothing to make Scapa Flow or the Foith secure 
against submarines until after the outbreak of war, rejecting 
the suggestion that these craft could enter them. It cost us a 
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battleship—the Asdacious—and at a critical time of the passage 
of the army the fleet was not where it should have been to 
deal with a sally of the High Seas fleet and an attempt at 
blocking the French Channel ports. Assutedly the capacity 
to obstruct and oppose this new type of attacking craft is one 
which affects the whole problem of Imperial Defence. If there 
is uncertainty on this point—and who doubts that there is 
uncertainty >—and if therefore distant ‘cover’ becomes 
impossible, we are once more thrown back to that earlier 
stage of protection in which the whole fleet had to escort the 
convoys throughout the danger zone of the hostile fleet. 

If that be so, what then is the situation ? Can trade move 
through such waters with the frequency and flow which 
economic conditions demand? And again, what may arise 
when the main fleet is at one end of a line of communications 
2000 miles in length, leaving the area at the other end exposed 
to attack ?—an old question which frequently perplexed our 
Ministers in the past when the fleet went south with the trade 
and in its absence Ireland and the Channel were unprotected. 
All of these vitally important matters hang upon the answer 
to the question, ‘Can the three Services combined render 
fleets of great ships and their facilities—stores, docks, etc.— 
secure against bombardment from the air ?’ 

These are not mere ‘ academic’ problems. They are most 
pte-eminently practical, for upon the answer our attitude 
towards many grave international questions depends. Great 
Britain’s capacity to render aid to her associates in a common 
cause is dependent largely upon the security of her own 
communications. She must be strong enough not only to 
protect these but also to give active co-operation to her 
allies. 

There then arises another problem which from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth to those of 1914 has always arisen in war. 
In what form shall Great Britain make her contribution to the 
Common Cause? Shall her effort be made in the form of 
strengthening her allies in their land campaign or of weaken- 
ing the enemy by action elsewhere ? With the exception of 
the Dutch wars of the seventeenth century this question has 
never failed to be a bone of contention between two opposing 
schools of thought. The Whigs and Tories of the wars of 
William III. and Anne had their lineal successors in the 
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Easterners and Westerners of the late war. A Minister is in 


a position now to study these things and reach a reasoned 
conclusion. 

The existence of a Minister of Defence should also prevent 
the recurrence of the want of forethought concerning overseas 
operations in the colonial theatres which occurred in the late 


wat and was a cause of much waste of effort, men and money. 


Owing to there having been no one responsible for consider- 
ing the conduct of war as a whole, no thought whatever was 
given before the late war as to what policy should be pursued 
with regard to the colonial possessions of the enemy. It was 


not until after the outbreak of war that any decision was made 


on this matter of whether offensive campaigns should be 


undertaken against the enemy’s colonies, or against possible 
naval bases abroad, or whether all efforts in those regions 
should be confined to the defensive. However it might have 
been possible to defer a decision in the past when events 


moved more leisurely, in modern war these are matters which 
cannot be deferred. They are matters of policy for Ministerial 


decision in time of peace. If there be one unchallengeable 
principle in all human affairs, it is that one object alone should 
tule action, and that to the attainment of that single object 
all efforts possible should be directed. Dissipation of effort 


is the surest of all roads to failure: How much effort was 


dissipated in the late war is common knowledge to-day. 

It is essential that investigation of the problem of defence 
should be objective, not subjective. We should not say (as 
the White Book appears to say) that the Navy has the duty of 
defending communications, the Army that of defcace of terri- 


tory, the Air Force that of defence of the ceatres of industry 


and population against aerial bombardment, true as it is that 
in each of those responsibilities each Service .amed plays the 
greatest part. We should start our examination with the 
objects to be attained—security of communicztions, of terri- 
tory, of towns and people—and study the manner in which 
the several forms of force can be combined to provide those 
several elements of security. The iiaison of arms is as funda- 
mental a doctrine of major strategy as it is of tactics, and the 
liaison can only be attained if the objects are the first things 
to be defined and are constantly kept in view. Trade defence, 
for example, as I have tried to show, is not solely a naval 
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problem, for although it depends upon a sufficient naval force, 
properly supplied, it depends also upon the capacity of the 
Army and the Air Force to afford security to the bases without 
which the naval force is unable to act. 

Efficiency of local defence, essential as it is, does not, how- 


evet, furnish complete security to a position of a territory. 


No fortress can hold out indefinitely if its communications are 
cut ; and, as the communications of the whole Empire move 
by sea, isolated territories or positions must inevitably fall to 
siege. Gibraltar held out for three years, but it would not 


have held out for half that time if it had not been possible 
for the fleets of Darby, Rodney and Howe on three occasions 


to throw in reinforcements and supplies. There are most 
dangerous tendencies to-day in some parts to focus attention 
entirely upon local defence in the mistaken belief that thereby 
security is to be attained—tendencies against which that far- 


seeing seaman Admiral Colomb warned his countrymen half 


a centuty ago, but which are to-day making themselves felt in 
more parts than one of the British Empire, to its great danger. 


The elementary principle that ‘unity is strength’ and old 
ZEsop’s fable of the bundle of sticks are both being forgotten. 
A Minister who can recall these to the minds of the Parlia- 


ments and peoples of the Empire will do no small service. 


How many and how extensive ate the problems in the 
realms of strategy must be obvious to anyone who gives 
serious thought to the matter and is not content to let 
shibboleths take the place of hard thinking on unpalatable 
matters. No less obvious must it be, in consequence, that to 
burden the same Minister who has to consider these things 


with the problems of supply would be a profound mistake— 
a mistake as profound as that amalgamation of the Admiralty 
and the Navy Board under Sir James Graham. There is a 
* General Staff’ side to the question, and there is a ‘ Quarter- 
master-General Staff’ side, and these are as distinct in the 
higher planes of defence as they are in the lower. It is almost 
inevitable that if both duties are imposed upon the same 
Minister the problems of supply will, as they did at the 
Admiralty, dominate thought, and the great executive prob- 
lem will be relegated to the background. 


H. W. Ricumonp. 
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HOMICIDE ON THE KING’S HIGHWAY 
By W. H. Grirrir 


Tue weekly lists lately published of deaths caused by collision 
with motor vehicles on the highways of England have pro- 
vided very melancholy reading. We desire in all sincerity 
to clear our minds of prejudice and partiality and to look 
at the facts rationally and dispassionately. 

The highways of England were originally of three kinds : 
(1) footways; (2) pack and prime ways; (3) cartways. 
Footways were for foot passengers alone. Pack and prime 
ways were for foot passengers and for horses. Cartways 
were for foot passengers, horses and horse-drawn vehicles. 
Foot passengers had a right to travel on the highways of 
whatever description they might be, and whether they were 
bounded by footpaths or not, which, indeed, in ancient 
times they very rarely were. When George Stephenson 
invented the mechanically propelled vehicle special roads 
had to be constructed for its use. In course of time the 
new engines were allowed upon the cartways, or carriage- 
ways as they came to be called, but only on the terms that 
an attendant with a red flag walked in front of them. With- 
out this safeguard the mechanical vehicle was considered a 
dangerous nuisance. 

How is it that a vehicle weighing a ton, and sometimes 
much more, and propelled along a highway at a pace of 
thirty or forty or up to sixty miles an hour, has come to be 
recognised as a phenomenon of daily life which is only to 
be expected? The change of view was fairly gradual. 
First the steam car, and soon afterwards the electric motor 
cat, was found to be a very convenient and rapid means of 
transport. Its qualities in this respect, which will be denied 
by no one, gained for it an entry upon our highways. The 
entry became an invasion, and usurpation naturally followed 
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upon invasion, so that now the foot passenger has been 
ousted from his right of passing along the highway in 
safety; he must either confine himself to the footpath, 
where such accommodation exists, or, if he ventures into 
the roadway, it must be upon the condition that he keeps 
his mind preoccupied with his self-preservation. 

But it is not only the foot passenger who suffers. The 
usurpers themselves contribute to the list of the slaughtered ; 
and in spite of the praiseworthy and unceasing efforts of 
the Minister of Transport, the admirable services of the 
police and officers of the Automobile Association, and the 
consummate skill and great caution and self-control exhibited 
by a large number of drivers, the list amounts every day 
to nineteen, and every year to over 6900, deaths. Can we 
escape the conclusion that these figures point to some 
radical defect, either in the national character, or in the 
law of the land or in the administration of that law, or 
possibly to a combination of all or some of these defects ? 

To consider them one by one: the national character 
cannot be altogether acquitted. Being slow to wrath and 
very deliberate in reaching conclusions, it often allows 
abuses to exist and enlarge themselves until they become 
an evil which can no longer be tolerated ; but it is at heart 
very humane, and it is very powerful when it is roused. 
It cannot as yet find a way to reform the present abuse, 
but when the cause of the disease is discovered the national 
character will not stand in the way of the remedy. 

With regard to the law. To begin with, human life 
was formerly regarded with the utmost respect as being 
the gift of the Creator, which man could indeed destroy 
but was unable to restore; and the common law, as it 
usually does, gave effect to the common sentiment. 
Accordingly no laxity could fairly be attributed to it in its 
attitude towards the sanctity of human life. In all criminal 
trials, except those for murder and manslaughter, the 
burden of proving the guilt of the prisoner lies on the 
prosecution, and when the prisoner gives evidence in answer 
to the case made by the Crown the judge directs the jury 
that if they accept the explanation given by him or on his 
behalf, or if that evidence raises in their minds a reasonable 


doubt of his guilt, they ought to acquit him, as the burden 
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of proof lies on the prosecution. In other words, the 


prisoner is presumed to be innocent until he is proved to 
be guilty. This is well-settled law. It has been laid down 
in a number of cases where the charge was of obtaining 
money by false pretences; shooting with intent to resist 
lawful apprehension (not manslaughter); being in pos- 
session of recently stolen property, and receiving stolen 
goods knowing them to have been stolen; and these are 
merely examples of a wide principle that the prosecution 
must prove its case. 

But trials for murder or manslaughter stood on a vety 
different footing from other trials; for if on proof of the 
death there was any doubt whether it was due to the malicious 


or negligent act of the prisoner, he was the man to resolve 
the doubt by showing either that the death was accidental 
or that he had exercised all due care and caution. That was 
the law, and it rested on a basis of common sense; for of 
the two men who knew the facts of the case one has been 


for ever silenced by the act of the other. Therefore it was 
incumbent upon the latter to explain how the mishap occurred. 


The following authorities clearly establish this point : 


In every charge of murder, the fact of killing being first proved, 
all the circumstances of accident, necessity, or infirmity are to be 
satisfactorily proved by the prisoner, unless they arise out of the 
evidence produced against him; for the law presumeth the fact 
to have been founded in malice, until the contrary appeareth : 
and very right it is that the law should so presume.1 


Again, Sir Nicholas Tindal, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, laid down the law in these words : 


There are several principles of law relating to this subject, 
one of which is perfectly clear, viz., that where it appears that one 
person’s death has been occasioned by the hand of another, it 
behoves that other to show from evidence or by inference from the 
circumstances of the case, that the offence is of a mitigated character 
and does not amount to the crime of murder.® 


1 Introduction to the Discourse on Homicide, by Sit Michael Foster (commonly 
called Foster’s Crown Law), 3rd ed. (1792), p. 255. This is a work of very high 
authority. Sir Michael Foster was a judge of the Court of King’s Bench in the reign 
of King George III. 

* Rex v. Greenacre (1837), 8 Carrington and Payn’s Reports, p. 35. See, further, 
Blackstone, Commentaries, book iv., p. 192; Rex v. Walker (1824), 1 Carrington and 
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The result of these authorities is that, up till very recent 
times, if one man killed another the former had to explain 
how he came to do the deed. The law presumed that his 
act was founded in malice. ‘And very right it is that the 
law should so presume,’ said Sir Michael Foster; and one 
may offer, as a ground for the presumption, the suggestion 
made above, that the party most concerned can no longer 
give his evidence. But in any case where the facts are all 
within the knowledge of the accused very slight evidence 
on the part of the prosecution is enough to throw on the 
prisoner the burden of proving his innocence.’ 

‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ It 
cannot be denied that in the last twenty-five years an attitude 
towards human life very different from that which formerly 
prevailed has become apparent. It is unprofitable, and 
beyond the scope of this article, to attempt any explanation 
of the change. We are only concerned with the fact and 
with its effect, if any, upon the law. Following this 
depreciation of human life, and possibly consequent upon 
it, a remarkable change has occurred in the law of evidence 
in cases of homicide. 

On July 24, 1934, the case of Woolmington v. The Director 
of Public Prosecutions * was decided by the House of Lords. 
The prisoner, Reginald Woolmington, was indicted for the 
wilful murder of his wife by shooting her. ‘The case for 
the defence was that the gun had gone off by accident. On 
the other hand, there was evidence pointing to the conclusion 
that the shooting was deliberate. The learned judge at the 
trial directed the jury in the words of Sir Michael Foster 
quoted above. At the end of the summing-up he said : 

The Crown has got to satisfy you that this woman, Violet 
Woolmington, died at the prisoner’s hands, They must satisfy 
you of that beyond all reasonable doubt. If they satisfy you of 
that, then he has to show that there are circumstances to be found 
in the evidence which has been given from the witness-box in 
this case, which alleviate the crime so that it is only manslaughter, 
or which excuse the homicide altogether by showing that it was a 
pure accident, 

Payne’s Reports, p. 320; and Reg. v. Cavendish (1873), Irish Reports, 8 Common Law, 
p.178. The remarkable judgment of Mr. Baron Fitzgerald deserves particular attention. 


3 See Taylor on Evidence, 12th ed. (1931), pp. 262, 263, § 376, note (&). 
[1935] Appeal Cases, 462. 
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The jury, after considering their verdict for an hour, found 
the prisoner guilty of murder. An appeal to the Court of 
Criminal Appeal having been dismissed, the prisoner appealed 
to the House of Lords. 

The House of Lords held that the learned judge ought 
to have told the jury that if they were satisfied with the 
ptisoner’s explanation or, upon a review of all the evidence, 
were left in reasonable doubt whether, even if his explana- 
tion were not accepted, the act was unintentional or provoked, 
the prisoner was entitled to be acquitted. 

It is not the law of England [said the then Lord Chancellor] 
to say, as was said in the summing-up in the present case, ‘ If 
the Crown satisfy you that this woman . . . died at the prisoner’s 
hands, then he has to show that there are circumstances to be 
found in the evidence which has been given from the witness-box 
which alleviate the crime so that it is only manslaughter, or which 
excuse the homicide altogether by showing it was a pure accident.’ 
If the proposition laid down by Sir Michael Foster, or in the 
summing-up in Rex v. Greenacre, means this, those authorities 
are wrong. 


The other noble and learned lords agreed. 

The effect of this case has been either to abolish the 
presumption of guilt which arose on proof of the death, 
or to reduce that presumption to a dead letter; for if in 
cases of murder and manslaughter the jury are to acquit 
the accused man when the evidence does no more than raise 
in their minds a reasonable doubt of his guilt, and if the 
burden of proof still lies on the prosecution, what has 
become of the presumption of guilt? To overcome a pre- 
sumption, is it sufficient merely to raise a reasonable doubt ? 
If so, the so-called presumption has no greater force than a 
doctor’s certificate of death, and a man who has deprived 
another of his life need do no more to exculpate himself 
than if he had deprived him of his travelling-bag, in spite 
of the fact that the man who has lost his bag can give his 
evidence while the man who has lost his life cannot. But 
it is not our purpose to question the decision of the highest 
legal tribunal in this country. What the House of Lords 
decides is the law of the land. Nothing short of an Act of 
Parliament can alter it. 

Another branch of the law which must be considered is 
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that which obliges every driver of a motor vehicle to be 
insured against injuries through collision. By s. 35, sub-s. 1, 
of the Road Traffic Act, 1930, it is not lawful for any person 
to use a motor vehicle on a road unless there is in force in 
relation to the user of the vehicle by that person such a policy 
of insurance or such a security in respect of third-party risks 
as complies with the requirements of Part II. of the Act; 
and by s. 36 the policy of insurance must insure the assured in 
respect of any liability which may be incurred by him in 
respect of the death of or bodily injury to any person caused 
by the use of the vehicle on a road. This enactment was 
doubtless passed with the benevolent object of guaranteeing 
to the hapless wayfarer who is injured by a motor vehicle 
payment of the loss and damage he has received from the 
collision ; and it must be a relief to the careful driver to know 
that if his caution is not duly recognised by a jury, at any rate 
he will not have to pay damages out of his own resources ; 
but for the careless driver it only hinders any disposition to 
amend his ways. If a firm of publishers were to insure 
themselves against actions for libel, the contract might be 
void as being against public policy; it would certainly do 
nothing to restrain the publication of defamatory literature. 
Next as to the administration of the law. It is commonly 
reported by members of the Bar and by solicitors who attend 
trials at the assizes and at quarter sessions that at the present 
day it is practically impossible to obtain a verdict of guilty 
in a prosecution for manslaughter, where the death has resulted 
from collision with a motor vehicle. No doubt this is partly 
due to the habit of directing juries that the prosecution must 
prove the prisoner to have been guilty of ‘ criminal negli- 
gence.’ Now, ‘ criminal negligence,’ or ‘ reckless negligence,’ 
or ‘gross negligence,’ or negligence with any other vitu- 
perative epithet, is no part of the definition of manslaughter. 
A person driving a cart or carriage happeneth to kill... . 
If he might have seen the danger, but did not look before him, 
it will be manslaughter for want of due circumspection. But if 
the accident happened in such a manner that no want of due care 
could be imputed to the driver, it will be accidental death, and 
the driver will be excused.5 
It is true that in Tinline v. White Cross Insurance Co. Mr. 


5 Foster’s Crown Law, p. 263. * [1921] 3 K. B. 327. 
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Justice Bailhache gave some countenance to the use of these 
misleading adjectives; but that was a civil action in which 
the crime of manslaughter was not in issue, and the words 
of the learned judge must be regarded as an obiter dictum. 
In truth it is only after a conviction of manslaughter, and not 
before it, that a man can be guilty of ctiminal negligence. 
To kill a man through negligence, or want of due care, 
which is the same thing, is manslaughter ; but juries, generally 
anxious to acquit the prisoner if possible, take ‘ criminal 
negligence’ as a degree of negligence beyond that which 
the prosecution has established, and so find an excuse for 
acquitting him. 

But misdirection by chairmen of quarter sessions, if it 
be a cause, is certainly not the only cause of the miscarriages 
of justice of which we heat. The real cause lies deeper. It 
is an unwillingness, almost amounting to a perverse refusal, 
of juries to find the driver of a motor vehicle guilty of man- 
slaughter in any circumstances. An example of this un- 
willingness appeared in The Times of Friday, January 28, 1937. 
On a charge of manslaughter the jury found the prisoner 
not guilty of that crime, but guilty of dangerous driving— 
a fine distinction. He was driving a motor van, and knocked 
down and killed a cyclist who was cycling home with another 
man. When the jury returned their verdict the learned judge 
is reported to have said: ‘I think it right to say something 
in this case which I very seldom say. That is, I disagree with 
the verdict of the jury. In my opinion the evidence in 
support of the charge of manslaughter was conclusive. I 
hold that view in spite of the verdict of the jury.’ His 
lordship added these weighty and important words: ‘I 
think there is little hope that we shall ever be able to reduce 
the number of fatal accidents which take place on the roads 
so long as juries are terrified, as they apparently are, of the 
verdict of manslaughter, and on clear evidence such as in 
this case refuse to convict a person of that offence.’ The 
prisoner was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in the 
second division and disqualified for holding a motor-driving 
licence for five years. In passing this sentence the learned 
judge took into consideration the fact that the prisoner’s 
conduct was due to some extent to a long illness he had 
suffered, and to the fact that he was more than half asleep 
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after having worked for over eighteen hours. On the other 
hand, this was not his first offence. 

There seems to be reason for supposing that this reluct- 
ance to find the driver of a motor vehicle guilty of man- 
slaughter may be due to a desire to make sure that he shall 
not go to prison as a common criminal ; but if this is their 
motive, juries are transgressing the limits of the duty assigned 
to them, which is to give a true verdict according to the 
evidence, and are invading the province of the judge to whom 
the law has entrusted the discretion to be exercised in passing 
sentence. 

Another defect in the administration of the law is the 
apparent want of any fixed or consistent standard of liability 
to be imputed or punishment to be awarded to persons 
charged with minor breaches of the law. The seeming 
inconsistency of sentences pronounced by various justices of 
the peace is a trite topic with certain journals when no more 
exciting matter is available. In many of these cases one is 
tempted to surmise that a real and sufficient explanation of 
the divergence has escaped the notice of the reporter. But 
with reference to cases under s. 5, sub-s. 2, of the Road 
Traffic Act, 1934, we have the statement in the Home Office 
Circular of September 2, 1936, that ‘the same offender if 
convicted in one area may expect that his licence will be 
suspended or endorsed almost as a matter of course, while 
in another area he may almost count on the court ordering 
otherwise.’ 

The conclusion to be drawn from these disquieting 
symptoms is that there exists in our polity an intolerable 
defect which the law as it stands has failed to remedy; and 
that the administration of the law as it stands has broken 
down. ‘The one must be amended, and the other repaired. 

First the law of manslaughter must be invested with the 
force and effect which it was generally supposed to possess 
before July 1934. 

Secondly, to insure or procure an insurance against 
accidents through collisions with motor vehicles on the 
highways should be made a criminal offence, and the contract 
of insurance thereby made null and void. 

Thirdly, special courts should be established to adjudicate 


upon these collisions with power to suspend driving airs 
Vor. CXXI—No. 722 
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and, in serious cases, for example when the driver is drunk 
ot is proved to have been driving recklessly, to commit 
him for trial for manslaughter ; and these courts should be 
so constituted as to ensure that uniform penalties shall follow 
on similar offences. In trials for manslaughter where the 
judge certifies that he is dissatisfied with the verdict of the 
jury, the prosecution should be enabled to apply to the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, and that Court should be empowered to 
review the evidence and pronounce such a sentence as may 
be just and reasonable in the circumstances. Cases where 
the negligence of a driver is so aggravated as to involve him 
in a charge of murder are, happily, so rare that they may be 
left to be dealt with by the ordinary tribunals. Before 
concluding, two practical suggestions may not be out of 
place : 

(1) The letters and numbers on motor vehicles of every 
description ought to be much larger and more distinct than 
they are at present, in order to enable the vehicles to be 
identified before they have disappeared from view. In their 
altered form they may appear unsightly and beneath the 
dignity of the more haughty and self-respecting carriages ; 
but their owners may comfort themselves with the hope that 
as deaths on the roads decrease in number, so the disfigure- 
ments may decrease in size. 

(2) In all streets and roads, by-passes as well as others, 
there should be refuges for foot passengers at reasonable 


intervals. It is believed that this simple, if somewhat expen- 
sive, remedy would instantly and substantially lower the 
present disgraceful list of casualties. 

It is high time that we should call a halt in our progress 
in mechanical devices, and begin to consider where we stand 


in the scale of civilisation. The machine has begun to 


dominate its inventors. It must be kept in its place—that 
of servant, and not of master. Respect for human life is of 
the essence of culture, and in proportion as we disregard it we 


lose rank in the Order of Humanity. 
W. H. Grirrrra. 
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THE REFORM OF THE LAW 
Il. THe Criminat Courts 
By D. SzABornE Davies 


Tue following remarks recently made by Lord Atkin in the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council may appropriately 
be quoted at the commencement of this article : 


But whether the authority and position of an individual judge, 
or the due administration of justice, is concerned, no wrong is 
committed by any member of the public who exercises the ordinary 
right of criticising, in good faith, in public or in private, the public 
act done in the seat of justice. The path of criticism is a public 
way: the wrong-headed are permitted to err therein: provided 


that members of the public abstain from imputing improper motives 
to those taking part in the administration of justice, and are genuinely 
exercising a right of criticism, and not acting in malice or attempting 
to impair the administration of justice, they are immune. Justice is 
not a cloistered virtue : she must be allowed to suffer the scrutiny 
and respectful, even though outspoken, comments of ordinary men, 


This emphasis on the right of bond fide criticism of the courts 
comes at an appropriate moment from one of the most 
distinguished occupants of the highest Bench in the land: 
Rightly or wrongly, the impression has gone abroad in more 


than one direction that some of our courts, tribunals of 
inferior status to that in which Lord Atkin spoke, have shown 


a tendency towards an illiberally repressive use of the law 
relating to contempt of court. Lord Atkin’s pronouncement 
should allay such fears and curb the activities of those who 
too strongly believe in the utility of that very flexible weapon 
for the restraint of mald fide critics of our judicial administra- 
tion. The obstacles to even the most moderate measures of 
reform are so numerous that no lawyer who genuinely desires 
the efficacy and the continued adaptability of the instrument 
of social justice and well-being which he wields can welcome 
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the slightest encouragement of any official policy of ‘ hush- 
hush ’ in this direction. 

The difficulties in the way of law reform generally need 
not be enumerated at length in this article. As no one 
authority is charged with the supervision of the whole realm 
of justice, law reform is apt to be something of a ‘ no man’s 
darling’ in England. Opinions may, and do, differ on the 
question whether we should have a Ministry of Justice. It 
is commonly said that senior civil servants do not welcome 
proposals for widespread changes in systems with which 
they have been long familiar. It is difficult to assess the 
truth of that assertion; but if it be true, their aversion to 
fundamental reforms must be all the greater if their depart- 
ments are already heavily burdened by the necessity for the 
discharge of a multiplicity of routine administrative duties. 
In such circumstances considerations of reform proposals 
must become almwst a leisure-hour task. 

In the midst of his manifold administrative, judicial and 
legislative duties, the Lord Chancellor is now expected to 
give the necessary impetus to reforms, and particularly to 
those measures which are not likely to attract the attentions 
of the mete party politician or to find room easily in the time- 
tables of the Cabinet and of the Houses of Parliament. For 
long periods of time a reformative Lord Chancellor may be a 
rara avis. Lotd James of Hereford, himself a distinguished 
judge, once remarked in the course of a discussion on the 
reform of the law relating to infanticide: ‘The rék of 
criminal law reformers is not a part hitherto played by our 
ptincipal judges.’ With equal truth he could have gone 
further and said that they were, in the main, the most con- 
sistent opponents of many of the most sensible and long- 
overdue reforms proposed during the last century by some of 
the most eminent criminal lawyers England has ever known. 
The experiences of Fitzjames Stephen, whose Life by his 
brother Leslie Stephen must be one of the finest biographies 
in our language, are a sufficient proof, if any be needed, of 
that fact. Some of the reforms which he urged in the 1860’s 
and 1870’s have been achieved after the war, but many of 
his most practical proposals are still enveloped in the dust 
which covers the ample folds of forgotten Parliamentary 
Papers. In recent years we have been fortunate in having 
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one or two Lord Chancellors endowed with the spirit of 
reform. Lord Sankey, in particular, showed great interest 
in the subject of this article.. He not only delivered from the 
woolsack two very fine judgments relating to the criminal 
law, but also secured the enactment of some very necessary 
amendments of criminal procedure. Had his tenure of the 
woolsack been prolonged, some other substantial reforms 
would have been duly achieved, including the consolidation 
and amendment of that maze of statutes, the Summaty 
Jurisdiction Acts, which regulate, or attempt to regulate, 
out system of magisterial courts. 

Except in matters which readily catch the public eye, it is 
more difficult to secure reforms of the criminal law than of 
most sections of the law. That subject has been a Cinderella 
in the profession and in the law schools. Whenever a Prince 
Charming appeared to attempt to improve her lot, it never 
took long for his brethren to apply the epithet ‘crank’ to 
him. But if poor Cinderella has suffered from the neglect of 
indifferent lawyers, she has also suffered a great deal from the 
fact that the general public has long nurtured the impression 
that she is so much more beautiful than all other similar 
maidens in other less civilised lands that she must not be 
submitted to the ignominy of being the cynosure of plebeian 
eyes. This well-merited, though often exaggerated, respect 
has made her into the cloistered virtue’: of which Lord 
Atkin spoke. Her withdrawal from the public gaze can also 
be attributed in part to an official veil placed about her in 
bygone days. The first Report of the Commissioners of 
Criminal Law (1834) stated: ‘It is remarkable that until a 
vety late period, the publication of decisions upon Crown 
cases was, by many authorities, deemed inexpedient.’ That 
tradition dies hard. It is seldom that a point of criminal law 
receives the same detailed consideration as is bestowed 
generally on points of civil law. This lack of a constant 
review of principles is one of the obstacles to reform in this 
field. We need more ‘ criminal jurisprudence.’ 

It is indicative of the indifference to reforms of the 
criminal law that the Law Revision Committee has not yet 
had referred to it a single maxim or principle from this part 
of the law, although it is a living repository of a multitude 
of antiquated and obsolete rules. If the subject of this article 
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were the substantive criminal law, many of these rules could 
be specified. Apart altogether from the substantive rules, 
the formal state of criminal law and procedure, with its vast 
multiplicity and complexity of sources, is a reproach to a 
so-called ‘ scientific’ age. When the system has come to be 
almost completely administered by lay magistrates the scandal 
of its formlessness has become all the greater. 

In other branches of law the pressure for reform is greater 
because the sections of the public most affected by them are 
more articulate than the section most in contact with the 
criminal law. But that disparity of pressure is gradually 
disappearing. It is now a far cry to the days when Bagehot 
could say that the exclusion of the working classes from 
parliamentary representation did not much matter ‘ since 
they contribute almost nothing to our corporate public 
opinion.’ Moreover, the development of the internal com- 
bustion engine has worked a great change in the composition 
of our ‘ criminal classes.’ In 1934, the latest year for which 
Statistics are available, no less than 50-8 per cent. of the total 
number of those found guilty in our courts were charged 
with offences relating to the Highway Acts. In future the 
adherents of the policy of ‘ letting well alone’ will have to 
face a greater and more articulate body of opponents. During 
the past few years some scathing commentaries on the adminis- 
-tration of the law from the point of view of the working 
classes have been published. Even the most complacent 
official mind could not but be disturbed by the well-illustrated 
indictment by ‘ Solicitor,’ a declared adherent of the Con- 
servative Party, in his work on English Justice (1932). Mr. 
Charles Muir, an experienced Northern barrister, in his 
recent book Justice in a Depressed Area, reinforces frequently 
reiterated complaints, and his strictures, as the Right Rev. 
Bishop Welldon has observed, deserve respectful and serious 
consideration if the deeply rooted respect of English men and 
women for the law is to be maintained. If to the growing 
volume of criticism from this angle we add the increasing 
contempt for the courts of that very large body of motorists 
who have been surprised by the arbitrariness of the magis- 
terial courts, we ought not to feel too shocked when we are 
told that our high regard for English criminal law and 
procedure is not universally shared in the community. The 
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tide of protests against the lower courts rose so high recently 
that it flowed for many days over the correspondence columns 
of The Times. 

When dissatisfaction is high, genuine reformers have a 
special duty to see to it that the case for reform is not spoilt 
by foolish exaggeration. It is, unfortunately, extremely 
difficult to make an exact assessment of the validity of many of 
the criticisms now being advanced against the administration 
of criminal justice. In this field, as in others, the most voluble 
critics are apt to be the most notorious eclectics, persons who 
pounce on incidental mistakes and promote them to the ranks 
of daily occurrences, who stress every blemish and ignore 
every fair feature of the system, who constantly generalise 
from the very particular. Such people are generally the very 
best allies of the reactionaries. Their activities are favoured 
in this field by the fact that on many matters one can say that 
it is a case of ‘ Ouot homines, tot sententia” There has been 
little or no scientific survey of the whole field of criminal 
administration. The Home Office criminal statistics give us 
quantitative, but not much qualitative, materials for study. 
But this lack of official material and dislike of eclectics should 
not result in turning an official deaf ear to criticisms which 
are so often repeated by bond fide social investigators from 
several quarters that there must be a solid core of truth in 
their complaints. 

In reviewing the criminal courts seriatim, the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council need not detain us long. 
The objections raised to its jurisdiction appertain more to the 
topics of constitutional law and Imperial relations than to the 
English criminal law. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the House of Lords assumes 
two forms. As a court of first instance for the trial of peers 
for felonies it has only been called into action twice during 
the present century. We had the privilege of witnessing the 
second, the trial of Lord de Clifford for manslaughter in 
1935. It was a magnificent spectacle, but the strong impression 
left upon us was that it was an expensive historical anomaly. 
A Bill for the abolition of this jurisdiction has recently been 
presented to Parliament. The second form of jurisdiction is 
almost equally intermittently exercised, but it is infinitely 
more important than the first form. Under the Criminal 
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Appeal Act, 1907, the Court of Criminal Appeal is normally 
to be the final appellate tribunal in criminal matters. But in 
cases involving points of law of exceptional public importance 
an appeal may lie, with the consent of the Attorney-General, 
from its decisions to the House of Lords. Whenever this 
jurisdiction has been invoked, the resulting judgments have 
been very valuable ; but this form of appeal has been so rare 
that the number of criminal cases which have gone to the 
House of Lords since 1907 can almost be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. It is very difficult to believe that cases 
involving points of law of exceptional public importance are 
so infrequent as the number of such appeals suggests. Is the 
Attorney-General, who is in such close touch with the 
Director of Public Prosecutions, the official generally in 
charge of the case for the Crown in the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, the proper person to decide whether a further appeal 
should lie? Is the rarity of these appeals attributable to the 
heavy costs involved ? Whatever the explanation may be, it 
is certain that the discussion of general principles of the 
criminal law would be much improved were the House of 
Lords allowed to consider them more frequently. It is 
difficult to see why the right of appeal should be so very much 
more restricted in proper cases involving life or liberty than 
in cases involving property interests. Would it not be more 
satisfactory if appeals to the House of Lords could be prose- 
cuted with the leave of the Court of Criminal Appeal or on 
the certificate of a lord of appeal? With respect, it may be 
utged that the possibility of more frequent appeals from its 
decisions would tend to improve the work of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. Although it is normally the final tribunal 
in criminal matters, this court has not always shown the same 
care or the same liberality of spirit in dealing with points of 
law as the House of Lords has done in civil cases. 

The Court of Criminal Appeal was established after a long 
agitation extending over the better part of a century. The 
atgument most persistently advanced against its establishment 
was that it would result in less care being taken by the trial 
coutts when they knew that their decisions were subject to 
review. It has been completely falsified during the past thirty 
yeats. Professor Pendleton Howard, a very careful American 
observer of the working of our criminal courts, summed the 
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matter up well when he said in his work on Criminal Justice in 
England (1931) : 


So far reaching have been the results of its work and so effectively 
has it performed its functions that it is difficult to understand why 
sO many competent and experienced critics of law administration 
protested against its institution. It seems incongruous to the 
present generation of Englishmen that before the passage of the 
Act of 1907 a Court of Appeal existed where pecuniary interests 
were in dispute, but that none existed for the benefit of the con- 
victed defendant whose life or liberty was at stake. The operations 
of the Court have unquestionably increased public confidence in 
the just administration of the criminal law by correcting a con- 
siderable number of errors into which the trial courts had fallen in 
particular cases. Its judgments, moreover, have tended to create a 
standard throughout the country for the administration of criminal 
justice and to introduce some measure of uniformity in the character 
of sentences. 


The Lord Chief Justice, Lord Hewart, addressing the 
Canadian Bar Association some years ago, rightly stressed 
that the utility of the court is not to be assessed merely by 


the number of convictions quashed or sentences reconsidered 
by it. 


What matters, and matters profoundly, is that everybody 
engaged in administering the criminal law, upon whatever rung of 
the ladder he may be, throughout the whole hierarchy, is well aware 
that a Court of Criminal Appeal is in existence. The consequences 
of that diffused and abiding knowledge are quite incalculable. 


The work of the court in the way of supervision of directions 
to juries and in the standardisation of sentences has been 
particularly valuable. 

As we have suggested above, the contributions of this 
court to the development of criminal jurisprudence do not 
compare well with these other benefits which it has brought 
to our system of law administration. A contributor to the 
recently published first number of the Journal of Criminal Law, 
whose identity it is not difficult to discover, as he states that 
he was intimately connected with the court for the first 
twenty-six years of its life, seeks to defend the court against 
this charge by protesting that, ‘ with regard to several crimes, 
the law is now much more precisely defined,’ thanks to the 
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court, and that ‘the main business of the court is to decide 
whether the conviction or sentence in the particular case 
before it is right or wrong and not to use a case as a means 
for a considered pronouncement of the law where that is not 
essential for the determination of the case itself.’ These 
arguments, and others which might equally relevantly have 
been added to them, do not dispose of the criticism. This 
court is meant to be the final tribunal in criminal causes ; in 
most cases, it is the only court where reasoned judgments on 
criminal matters can be given. No one expects it to make 
pronouncements of the law where they are not necessary, 
any more than it is expected of the higher civil courts to 
indulge in irrelevant obiter dicta. What is said is, that this 
court has been, from the point of view of criminal juris- 
prudence, a disappointing substitute for the old Court of 
Crown Cases Reserved, and that on many occasions when it 
should have reserved its judgments for consideration it has 
failed to do so and to enter into as full a discussion of the law 
as the occasions warranted. A full exposition of this criticism 
would require a separate article; two examples may be 
quoted as illustrations. A few years ago the court com- 
mitted itself to the very wide proposition that any act tending 
to public mischief can be declared a crime by the courts even 
though that type of conduct has never before been declared 
to be criminal. It is a proposition which has been much 
questioned by some of the most eminent criminal lawyers of 
the past and of the present day. Nevertheless, the court 
enunciated this principle with the barest possible reference to 
authorities and, indeed, relied on some very weak authorities. 
However objectionable the principle may be from the point 
of view of political, and especially of Benthamite, theory, we 
do not concur in the view of some learned critics who declare 
that it cannot be adequately supported by precedents, but we 
fully agree with the criticism that the authorities on which the 
court relied were inadequate in view of the importance of 
the decision—which opens up a vista of indefinite expansion 
of the criminal law. Again, it is rather unsatisfactory to find 
the normally final appellate tribunal dismissing an appeal 
against a conviction for murder on the ground that it found 
that there was ‘ample authority’ for a proposition of law 
therein involved for which the House of Lords could find no 
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adequate authority. The criminal law of England is not yet 
such that it hardly ever requires judgment to be reserved on it. 

The quality of the pleading before the court is a matter 
relevant to this criticism. Very many appellants are poor 
men and must rely on the provisions of the Poor Prisoners’ 
Defence Act. The fees payable to counsel appearing in this 
important court have been very inadequate and cannot be 
said to be satisfactory even after the amendment of the scale 
of fees in 1936. As we shall indicate later, one of the poorest 
features of our system is its appellate side, All that can be 
said at this point is that the statistics suggest that it is not 
quite so defective in relation to the higher criminal courts as 
it is in relation to the magisterial courts. The courts from 
which appeals to the Court of Criminal Appeal lie are the 
courts of quarter sessions, the assizes and the Central Criminal 
Court. In 1934 they dealt with close on gooo persons, of 
whom 7600 were convicted. In the same year about 500 
persons applied for leave to appeal to the Court of Criminal 
Appeal, of whom 80 abandoned their appeals, 340 were 
refused, and 90 were allowed. The total number of appeals 
finally heard or otherwise disposed of was 140. These figures 
show a great advance on the bad old days before 1907, but 
they still leave us wondering whether facilities for appeal are 
sufficient. Some complaint has recently been made by 
ex-convicts that they are insufficient in our prisons; there 
may be no solid ground for these complaints, but they are 
worthy of investigation. 

The King’s Bench Division of the High Court has, in 
theory, an important jurisdiction as a trial court, but, in 
practice, it is almost obsolete, and there seems to be no 
adequate reason why it should not be completely abolished. 
Its second form, the ‘ transferred’ and ‘ supervisory ’ juris- 
diction, exercised by the operations of the writs of certiorari, 
mandamus and prohibition, is more frequently exercised. 
But the court’s real importance on the criminal side lies in its 
appellate jurisdiction, under which it hears appeals, on points 
of law only, on cases stated by the magisterial courts of 
quarter sessions and of summary jurisdiction. This duty it 
discharges well. The two main objections advanced on this 
matter are that the costs of appeal are high and that there are 
too many technicalities surrounding the initiation of the 
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proceedings. It is a matter of debate whether, apart from 
historical considerations, there are sufficient grounds for the 
maintenance of the separate appellate jurisdictions of this 
court and of the Court of Criminal Appeal. It is not difficult 
to envisage one reconstituted tribunal discharging the juris- 
dictions now enjoyed separately by the two courts. 

The assize courts form an important link in the hierarchy 
of criminal courts inasmuch as they are the highest courts 
which normally try indictable offences. They have no appel- 
late jurisdiction, but they do discharge a great deal of civil as 
well as of criminal business. The official attitude towards the 
reform of the circuit system seems generally to contemplate 
nothing more than the omission of this or that town from the 
judges’ tours in order to save their time for work in London. 
It has long been the complaint of the provinces that they do 
not get a share of the services of the judges which is anything 
like proportionate to their population figures, and that the 
system of law administration is too concentrated on London. 
Many critics have attacked the circuit system on the ground 
of its high cost, its waste of time, and its inadequacy fully to 
meet the needs of the provinces. A favourite proposal for 
reform is that fixed and permanent branches of the High 
Court should be established in the provinces to discharge 
civil and criminal business. If that were done, it would be 
an important step towards the reorganisation of the criminal 
courts as a whole, and it would probably mean the abolition 
not only of the circuit system, but also of the courts of quarter 
sessions. 

The policy of stinting the services of High Court judges as 
much as possible has been very evident in modern legislation 
dealing with the assize courts. The Assizes Relief Act, 1889, 
and the Criminal Justice Act, 1925, sought to transfer a sub- 
stantial part of the burden of the assize courts to the quarter 
sessions. The same policy is demonstrated in the recent 
Report of the Quarter Sessions Committee, presided over by 
Sir Archibald Bodkin, appointed ‘to consider and report 
what offences not at present within the jurisdiction of Courts 
of Quarter Sessions should be included in that jurisdiction 
(2) under existing circumstances, and (4) if and when it is 
enacted that all Chairmen of Quarter Sessions shall be legally 
qualified.’ 
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It is gratifying in these terms of reference to find an 
indication of the adumbration of a long-overdue measure of 
reform in the composition of courts of quarter sessions. It is 
equally gratifying to find that the Committee resolutely refused 
to recommend that in existing circumstances any indictable 
offences should be added to the present jurisdiction of those 
courts, In the event of reform the Committee was prepared 
to add fifteen classes of offences to it. It is of interest also to 
observe that the Committee was of the opinion that ‘a very 
considerable volume of work is sent to Assizes which might 
have been dealt with at Quarter Sessions, if the provisions of 
the Act of 1889 had been more strictly complied with,’ and 
that it recommended that the Home Office should again issue 
a circular to justices urging a stricter compliance with the 
Act. No great exception can be taken to the Committee’s 
recommendations if the continuance of the present system of 
courts is accepted as axiomatic. But it should be borne in 
mind that some competent critics have expressed the view 
that the courts of quarter sessions should be completely 
abolished and that part of their jurisdiction should be trans- 
ferred to reformed courts of summary jurisdiction and part 
to the proposed permanent provincial branches of the High 
Court. In any scheme of reform it must not be overlooked 
that the term ‘ assizes’ includes the sessions of the Central 
Criminal Court. In 1928 Mr. Justice Humphreys complained 
that the Act of 1925 had caused congestion at that court while 
affording relief at country assizes. 

The courts of quarter sessions enjoy two forms of criminal 
jurisdiction. ‘They are appellate tribunals for the recon- 
sideration of decisions of police courts ; they are also courts 
of first instance for the trial of all indictable offences except 
some thirty classes of offences which are of a serious nature 
or which are apt to give tise to difficulties on trial. Every 
appeal is, in effect, a rehearing ; these courts may, and often 
do, hear evidence not presented at the trial below. The 
decision of the court of quarter sessions on an appeal is final 
on points of fact, but on points of law it may, or may be 
compelled to, state a case for the opinion of the Court of 
King’s Bench. When a court of quarter sessions acts as a 
court of first instance, the appeal against its judgment of con- 
viction or sentence lies, not to the King’s Bench, but to the 
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Court of Criminal Appeal. The ‘ first instance’ jurisdiction 
of quarter sessions has been much diminished by the very 


extensive powers now given to the police courts to try 


indictable offences summarily, and, on the other hand, it has 
been extended by the modern statutes which give quarter 
sessions jurisdiction to try offences previously only cognisable 
in the assize courts. The criticism generally levelled against 


the composition of the benches of quarter sessions is the same 


as that levelled against that of the police courts. The modern 
tendency to secure the services of trained lawyers to serve as 
chairmen of quarter sessions is a most salutary one and 
should be made general if these courts are to be preserved. 
Paid recorders are appointed in the borough quarter sessions, 
and the only criticism directed against that system is that the 


appointments are sometimes affected by politics. The com- 
position of quarter sessions sitting as appellate tribunals was 
the subject of one of Lord Sankey’s reforms in 1933. The 
new ‘appeal panels’ of selected justices may improve the 
position somewhat, but it is doubtful whether they can really 
achieve the amelioration of the system of appeals which is 
essential. 

How backward is the system of appeals from decisions of 
courts of summary jurisdiction is little realised by laymen. 
In 1934 the police courts tried 653,000 adults and 43,000 
juveniles, the total number of convictions being in the region 
of 650,000. The assize courts and the quarter sessions 
together only tried about 9000 persons. Only 1-1 per cent. 
of all defendants were tried by jury; the police courts dis- 
posed of 88 per cent. even of the indictable offences. They 
also disposed of over 60,000 semi-criminal and civil causes. 
The importance of justice being done and of appearing to be 
done in these lower courts cannot be over-emphasised. 

In the past few years the criticisms directed against the 
police courts have been so much ventilated in the Press and 
elsewhere that attention need not be drawn to them in detail 
in this article. The method of selection of magistrates has 
been attacked, and it certainly does not appear that there is 
any well-directed effort to secure the services of young and 
independent persons as magistrates. The congestion of work 
in these courts has become a matter of contemptuous jest 
and has given rise to the suggestion that special courts should 
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be constituted for the trial of motoring offences—a proposal, 
very tightly, not universally well received. The question of 


the selection and status of police court clerks is another matter 


which requires official attention. 

The present defects of the police courts would be much 
more tolerable if there were an adequate system of appeals. 
But in 1934, when the total number of convictions in these 


courts exceeded 600,000, only 521 persons appealed from 


their decisions. Only Bentham could do adequate justice to 
that state of affairs. 

The matter requires immediate investigation. An attempt 
to improve the position was made by Lord Sankey in the 
1933 reforms by reducing the previously impossibly high 
figure of the bond into which appellants must enter. The full 


effects of that reform cannot yet be judged, but they are not 
likely to be very great. Most persons convicted in the police 
courts, although suffering possibly under a sense of grievance, 
will not face the trouble of entering into a bond, going 
through a series of solemn administrative duties, travelling 
to the quarter sessions centre, obtaining the services of counsel 
and generally incurring about eight times the expense involved 
in the police court’s proceedings in order to get superior 
justice doled out to them by much the same kind of bench as 
that from which they have come, with the further prospect 
of going to the King’s Bench Division with a case stated 
should they still feel aggrieved with the decision. One can 
only imagine what fun Charles Dickens would have had in 
writing a ‘Poor Man’s Tale of Justice’ to-day in the same 
vein as his ‘ Poor Man’s Tale of a Patent.’ 

Among the reforms which should be engaging attention 
of laymen and officials the following seem to be predominant. 
The first is a better system devised for the selection of magis- 
trates; the second, the question whether it is not eminently 
desirable that there should be at least one trained lawyer on 
every bench in the country. Should clerks to magistrates be 
members of the permanent Civil Service and not persons 
engaging in private practice? Should part of the work now 
done in the police courts be transferred to other courts, and, 
in particular, whether a considerable portion of their civil 
functions, such as the matrimonial causes, would not be 
better done by the county courts? Should the quarter 
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sessions be abolished, part of their work being transferred to 
reconstituted police courts and part of it to permanent 
branches of the High Court to be established in the provinces 
to discharge original and appellate, civil and criminal func- 
tions ? The question of facilities for appeals is one calling 
for immediate investigation. Its solution may finally depend 
on the reorganisation of the system of courts, but, in the 
meantime, there should be a serious review of the working of 
the Poor Prisoners’ Defence Act and an investigation of the 
possibility of reducing the trouble and expense now involved 
in appeals from police courts. Any commission appointed 
on this matter should include a few of the Scotsmen who so 
proudly proclaim that their system of justice has for centuries 
acknowledged in a practical way the right of the poorer 


classes to justice ! 
D. SEABORNE DaAVIEs, 


[This is the second article in the series on the reform of the law, 
under the general supervision and editorship of Professor R. A. 
Eastwood, of which the first article appeared in last month's issue.] 





THE FUTURE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CHURCH AND STATE 


By Victor Rarxes, M.P. (Chairman of the Church Self- 
Government League) 


Ir has been stated recently by a prominent Churchman that 
the principle laid down by Burke in 1772 as the indispensable 
condition of legislative change still remains valid in the 
twentieth century with regard to the Established Church. 

If it were accepted that reformers must always prove the 
intolerable nature of the abuse they seek to remedy, it would 
obviously be futile for a Commission to produce any scheme 
to modify the relationship between Church and State until a 
crisis had arisen which made a dispassionate survey of the 
problem quite impossible. Fortunately, however, the modern 
tendency, in England at least, is to cure abuses before they 
become intolerable and, by means of moderate reform, to 
pteserve the structute of our ancient Constitution from 
violent upheavals. This alone has made it possible for us to 
maintain our most cherished institutions in a world of change, 
whereas, had the Whig doctrine of complete ‘ /aissez-faire’ 
been consistently applied to the problems of the present age, 
our British Parliament would have encountered the fate of 
other representative bodies in Europe. The 1935 Commis- 
sion on Church and State have deliberately framed their 
recommendations in an atmosphere of calm, and, while the 
interim proposals deal with matters of immediate importance, 
the main body of the Report is concerned with the solution 
of difficulties which, if left to themselves, may in course of 
time become a source of real peril to the Establishment. 

It is rightly emphasised in the Report that the Church has 
at no time in its history abandoned the claim to spiritual 
independence. Between Tudor times and the Hanoverian 
succession the King in theory exercised his legislative func- 
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tions in the Church with the advice and consent of the Con- 
vocations alone, while Parliament gave coercive authority 
to the wishes of the Church thus expressed by clothing them 
in the form of Acts. This was the natural procedure to adopt 
in 1662, when membership of Church and State were pre- 
sumed to be identical and Parliament could claim with some 
justification to be the lay assembly of the Church of England. 
After the Hanoverian succession the archbishops in 1717, for 
reasons of State policy, agreed to the silencing of the Con- 
vocations, and for 135 years the Church was deprived of its 
historic constitutional organ of self-expression. Such a 
break with tradition was bound to have ill effects ; and well 
might Dr. Johnson say, ‘I would stand before a battery of 
cannon to restore Convocation to its full powers. Shall the 
Presbyterian Kirk of Scotland have its General Assembly and 
the Church of England be denied its Convocation?’ The 
inevitable result of silencing Convocations was that no eccle- 
siastical reforms could now take place except by the express 
will of Parliament. In fact, parliamentary legislation became 
the only method through which the Church could act. 

Although such a system could never be in harmony with 
ecclesiastical tradition, it had certain advantages so long as 
Parliament could claim to be truly representative of the 
Church of England. The victory of the principle of tolera- 
tion in the nineteenth century which led to the repeal of the 
Test Act and the Corporation Acts, and the removal of civil 
disabilities due to religious dissent, or indeed actual disbelief, 
completely destroyed the conception of Parliament as the 
lay assembly of the Church. Unfortunately, however, the 
long period of parliamentary dominance had created the 
impression that the Church was a sort of State department, 
and any effort to revive the old ideal of spiritual independence 
was anathema to men who suspected that desire for reform 
was merely a pretext for ‘ Romanising ’ the Church. 

The Tractarian Movement, with its ideal of beautifying 
religious services, did undoubtedly in certain cases encourage 
definitely illegal practices such as benediction, but its chief 
object was to restore ceremonial which had fallen into disuse 
although it was in accord with the doctrines of the Church. 
The attempt by Parliament, through the Public Worship 
Regulation Act of 1874, to enforce a narrow interpretation 
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of the law led to the bitter opposition of quite moderate men 
who refused to accept this interpretation, and extremists 
were thus encouraged to break the law still more. Varieties 
of use, some of which were certainly illegal, developed 
rapidly towards the end of the nineteenth century, and the 
gtowth of divergent parties within the Church began seriously 
to threaten its unity, and this led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline of 1906. This 
Commission found that there were a considerable number of 
illegalities in the current practices of the Church, and they 
held that many of them ought to cease forthwith. At the 
same time they definitely expressed their opinion that the 
existing law of public worship was too narrow for modern 
needs, and they also passed recommendations for the reform 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts and the Supreme Court. 

The Convocations began to tackle the question of the law 
of public worship in 1907, and their part of the revision was 
completed by 1920. Meanwhile, as a result of the Report of 
the Archbishops’ Committee on Church and State, under 
the chairmanship of Lord Selborne, in 1916, the Church 
Assembly had been constituted and the Enabling Act had 
been passed in 1919. The future relationship between 
Church and State could now be considered in the light of a 
most careful examination, and, although the Prayer Book 
Measures of 1927 and 1928 have since been defeated in the 
House of Commons, the question still remains to be settled, 
and too long a delay in facing it might well be as dangerous as 
over-haste. 

The lessons to be learnt from the past history of the 
Establishment (upon which I have touched very briefly) can 
be summarised as follows : 

(1) The victory of the principle of religious toleration 
has destroyed any claim which Parliament might 
reasonably have maintained in 1662 to be regarded 
as the lay assembly of the Church of England. 

(2) The Church has at no time in its history abandoned 
in theory its belief in its own spiritual independ- 
ence. 

(3) The narrow interpretation of the law of public worship 
adopted by Parliament in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century has gravely imperilled the unity 
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of the Church and has affronted the consciences of 
many Churchpeople. 

(4) The rejection of the Prayer Book Measures, far from 
clarifying the position, has been followed by a further 
increase of lawlessness, and bishops (many of whom 
afe not prepared to forbid the services contained in 
the Deposited Book) find it impossible to prevent 
most serious itregularities for lack of some recog- 
nised standard to act upon. 

(s) The growth in the prestige of the Church Assembly 
is a clear indication that many Churchpeople are no 
longer prepared to regard a twentieth-century Parlia- 
ment as the proper body to deal with Church affairs. 

(6) The inevitable divergence between Church and State 
upon matters such as the Marriage Laws may well 
lead to complete disestablishment in the future 
unless a reasonable modification of their present 
relationship can be reached during a time of com- 
parative tranquillity. 

The above considerations largely guided the Archbishops’ 
Commission on Church and State when they formulated their 
recent proposals. They recommend as an immediate step 
that the Convocations of Canterbury and York, with the 
approval of the Church Assembly, should formally adopt a 
synodical declaration in order to ease the conscientious diffi- 
culties of those clergy who are perplexed and troubled by the 
rigid interpretation of the Declaration of Assent. The new 
declaration would frankly admit that the existing law of 
worship is too narrow for modern needs, and, while accepting 
the obligation of all clergy to adhere in general to the Book of 
Common Prayer, would permit limited deviations from it 
with the sanction of the bishop of the diocese acting within 
and subject to the following requirements : 

(@) The services of the Book of Common Prayer should 

always be regarded as the normal standard of worship. 

(b) No deviation from this standard should be authorised 
unless in the opinion of the Convocations it was 
neither contrary to nor indicative of any departure 
from the fundamental doctrines and principles of the 
Church of England as set forth in the Thirty-nine 
Articles. 
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(¢) No deviation should be sanctioned by any bishop 
except with the approval of or in conformity with 
principles laid down by the Convocations with the 
approval of the Church Assembly. 

(d) No deviation should be brought into use in any parish 

without the good-will of the people. 

It is obvious that a declaration of this chatacter would 
enable the bishops to check many of the illegalities and abuses 
which have arisen in recent years, and for the first time it 
would be possible to differentiate between moderate men who 
had only been forced to overstep the existing law because of 
its rigidity and those extremists who refuse to be bound by 
any regulations whatsoever. In fact, thete would be dis- 
cipline in the Church at long last and standards of worship 
would be set up which no man could disregard with impunity. 
It is also suggested that the fourth recommendation of the 
Royal Commission of 1906 should be implemented forth- 
with—namely, bishops should be invested with power to 
refuse the institution of a Ptesentee into a benefice if he is not 
prepared to obey the directions given by the bishop as to the 
lawful conduct of divine service, and as to the ornaments and 
fittings of churches. 

Proposals for the Future Relationship between Church and 
State—Although the interim recommendations should be of 
teal benefit to the Church, the wider question of its future 
relationship with the State still remains to be settled. Dis- 
establishment is definitely rejected in the Report as a satis- 
factory solution of the problem, but it is admitted that the 
case for a complete break-away may gain in strength unless a 
happier solution can be reached in the meantime. 

The Commission on Church and State realised that the 
rejection of the Prayer Book Measures by Parliament in 1927 
and 1928 was at any rate due in part to the prevalent belief 
that these Measures were not urgently demanded by the 
Church as a whole. The passing of the Church of Scotland 
Act in 1921 had already shown that in certain circumstances 
Parliament would grant complete spiritual freedom to an 
Established Church, and, while admitting that the Scottish 
settlement could not serve as an exact model for England, the 
Commission express the view that what is right in principle 
for the Church of Scotland cannot be wrong for the Church 
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of England, and they have worked upon this assumption in 
framing their Report. It is, therefore, proposed that a Round 
Table Conference should be called, representative of all shades 
of Church opinion, in order to secure as wide an agreement as 
possible— 

(2) On the permissible deviations from the Order of Holy 
Communion ; 

(4) On the use and limits of reservation. 

No demand for parliamentary legislation will be made until a 
sufficient measure of agreement has been reached within the 
Church upon these vital matters, and for this purpose it will 
be necessary to obtain the support of the great central body 
of non-partisan Church opinion. 

When the Conference have concluded their labours and 
produced recommendations, Parliament will be invited to 
pass an Act permitting any purely spiritual Measure relating 
to the Church to be presented for the Royal Assent without 
parliamentary discussion. Any such Measure 

(1) Must receive unanimous certification by the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Lord Chancellor and 
the Speaker of the House of Commons that it relates sub- 
stantially to the spiritual concerns of the Church of England ; 

(2) Must receive certification by the two archbishops 

(2) That it has been approved by resolutions passed by 
both Convocations ; 

(4) That it has been twice approved by resolutions passed 
by the diocesan conferences of not less than three- 
quarters of the dioceses within the provinces of 
Canterbury and York—that is to say, once before 
and once after the revision of the Measure by the 
several Houses of the Church Assembly ; 

(c) That, in their opinion, it is neither contrary to nor 
indicative of any departure from the fundamental 
doctrines and principles of the Church of England 
as set forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion 
and the Book of Common Prayer. 

The above procedure, which follows closely upon the 
lines of the Enabling Act, might well pave the way for a 
lasting settlement, as the passing of the proposed Act would 
prevent any future friction between the Lay Assembly of the 
Church and the British House of Commons, while the 
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acceptance of the doctrines contained in the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Book of Common Prayer must allay the 
anxieties of those who in the past have suspected that Church 
reform could only mean thinly-disguised Romanism. 

On the question of the appointment of bishops, the 
Commission recommend that the present system shall be 
adheted to, but that, in the event of a totally unsuitable 
nomination by the Prime Minister, the electing body should 
have the right to refuse to elect the person named in the 
King’s Letter Missive without incurring any penalty, and the 
archbishops should likewise be entitled to withhold con- 
secration. This reform has been long overdue and is unlikely 
to arouse opposition from any quarter. 

Finally, the Commission make a number of valuable 
suggestions for the reform of Ecclesiastical Courts, which 
cannot, however, be of much avail unless the excessive 
rigidity of the law which these courts are bound to enforce 
is relaxed. Subject to this proviso, the Report recommends : 

(1) That appropriate steps should be taken— 

(2) To reform the constitution and procedure of the 
existing diocesan and provincial courts on the lines 
of the Report of the Commission of 1926, which 
recommends, inter alia, that in cases where questions 
of doctrine, ritual or ceremonial are concerned the 
bishop or archbishop shall have the right, if he so 
desires, to preside as judge of the court in lieu of the 
chancellor or the official principal ; and 

(4) To constitute a new court of final appeal for trying 
spiritual causes, the members of which could be 
appointed by the Crown from a panel nominated by 
the archbishops, and which should contain, not only 
laymen of high judicial experience, but also persons 
qualified by their special knowledge of ecclesiastical 
matters. 

(2) That side by side with the existing courts a new 
system of pastoral tribunals should be established to deal 
with questions of doctrine, ritual and ceremonial as far as 
possible administratively. 

There can be little or no controversy with regard to the 
above judicial proposals ; but it is important to bear in mind 
that, in the opinion of the Commission, their value depends 
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largely upon the success of the legislative recommendations. 
The Report must be read as a whole, for everything in it is 
closely linked together, and. any attempt at separation might 
well destroy the structure. 

The interim proposals aim at the removal of urgent 
abuses, but are in themselves no solution of the wider problem 
of the future relationship between Church and State; but 
their adoption should lead to greater unity within the Church, 
and thus play some part in creating a favourable atmosphere 
when the projected Round Table Conference shall meet. 
Everything in the Report depends upon the success of the 
Conference, and if, as I believe, the vast majority of Church- 
people can reach some agreement upon the Order of Holy 
Communion and the use of Reservation, it should be possible 
to approach Parliament with confidence and hope. If we 
wait until abuses have become intolerable we shall finally be 
faced with the alternatives of disestablishment or open 
schism. It is wise to advance with due caution; but let it 
not be forgotten that, in the history of the world, timidity 
has wrecked more causes than boldness. 


Victor. RAIKEs. 
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BARCHESTER REVISITED 
THE Future or ENGiIsH CATHEDRALS 


By Norman Sykes 


To the student of religious and ecclesiastical life in England 
few discoveries would be more valuable than that of the 
manuscript, long buried in the dust of antiquity, of the 
complete chronicle of Barchester Cathedral. A slight exercise 
of the imagination will suffice to reconstruct the interest of a 
complete history of Barchester, from its foundation through 
the changes of the Norman epoch and of the later Middle 
Ages, during its refounding as a secular chapter with dean 
and canons, followed by its quiet lethargy and torpor in the 
long Georgian age, until the reforms of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission and of the Oxford Movement stirred life again 
in its venerable body. But the irreparable loss of such a 
manuscript makes us, perforce, the more grateful for such 
traditions of Victorian Batchester as have been preserved in 
the Barsetshire chronicles of Anthony Trollope. Moreover, 
although it is impossible to go behind Trollope, the reader 
may now advance beyond him, thanks to the versatile genius 
of Ronald A. Knox, whose fantasy Barchester Pilgrimage * 
has delineated the salient features of ecclesiastical develop- 


ment in that city during the three-quarters of a century last 


past. 

The value of this recent addition to Barset history is 
evident. For the period dividing Trollope from Knox has 
witnessed changes in the fabric, services, and ornaments of 


English cathedrals more striking and thorough-going perhaps 
than those of any previous half-century save that which 
separated Henry VIII.’s breach with Rome from the Spanish 
Armada. It may be conjectured, indeed, that if Thomas 
Tallis, who sang in the Chapel Royal throughout the troubled 
1R. A. Knox, Barchester Pilgrimage (Sheed and Ward, 1935). 
553 
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changes from Edward VI. to Elizabeth, were to have lived 
again during the last half-century he might have thought that 
his former experiences were being repeated, though in the 
reverse direction. It is a matter of interest, therefore, to 


inquire how far Barchester is typical of contemporary stan- 
dards in English cathedrals, how far it has kept pace with, 
or lagged behind, or moved in advance of, the reforms 
springing from the influence of the Oxford Movement ; 
and what changes its developments portend in the future of 
cathedral foundations. To this end Mr. Knox provides an 
admirable starting-point ; though of necessity he has had to 
rely for much of his information upon a biassed authority. 
Mr. Bunce, the veteran verger of Barchester Cathedral, though 
possessed of a tenacious memory which makes him a veritable 
repository, official and personal, of cathedral history and 
gossip, is critical owing to his advanced years of all new- 
fangled innovations. But if at times (as will be indicated 
later) there is reason to suspect him of prejudice or inaccuracy, 
this cannot detract from the gratitude which must be felt by 
readers of Barchester Pilgrimage towards both relator and 
recorder of such useful reminiscences. We remain their 
infinite debtors even when we become their critics. 

The first problems of Barchester Cathedral during this 
period resulted from the dilapidation of fabric characteristic 
of the eighteenth-century sloth and from the zeal of the 
Oxford revival for Gothic restoration. At Barchester, 
accordingly, the entire west front of the cathedral was rebuilt 
under Dean Arabin by Mr. Cheesemeadow (a presumed 
disciple of Gilbert Scott) in ‘a dull yellowish stone’ with an 
original device of his own in the shape of ‘ two large pepper 
pots (as they are generally called) with which he decorated 
the corner towers,’ which had fallen down in the previous 
century. Unfortunately these repairs did not obviate the 
necessity of a later extensive underpinning of foundations, 
carried through at the beginning of the present century by 
Dean Plumbline. Dr. Plumbline, however, was thorough 
in his reparations, and contributed to the future welfare of 
the structure by a new installation of the useful services of 
lighting, heating, and sanitary arrangements. At the con- 
clusion of the Great War, therefore, Barchester (having 

2R. A, Knox, Barchester Pilgrimage, p. 5. 
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escaped material destruction by reason of the circumstarice 
that air warfare was yet unperfected) stood in sound condition 
so far as concerned all outward properties and appurtenances. 
Its worshippers enjoyed electric light instead of obsolete and 
obscure gas jets ; it had an adequate system of central heating 
in place of the old unsightly coke-burners; and in these 
respects it ranked amongst the more fortunate of English 
cathedrals, several of which had to wait longer for security 
of fabric and modern interior conveniences. 

It remained only that Batchester Cathedral should be 
made, like the king’s daughter, all glorious within ; that the 
ornaments of the church should be of wrought gold, and 
those of its ministers fashioned of silk in the most skilful 
raiment of needlework. The cry was now heard even in 
consetvative Barsetshire that cathedrals should be spiritual 
power-houses for the diocese which they served and for 
the whole state of Christ’s Church established here in Eng- 
land. Instead of being regarded (or disregarded, according 
to eighteenth-century custom) as ancient monuments and 
memorials of a superstitious past, or visited by the merely 
curious (as in the mid-nineteenth century) as historical 
museums, they should become places of pilgrimage as in the 
ages of faith. Dr. Letham Allcombe, who was appointed to 
the deanery in 1918, commenced at once this necessary work 
of interior glorification. By 1925 he had wrought miracles 
in the realm of restoration, as Mr. Knox testifies : 

He was a man of admirable taste, and he had already refurnished 
all the chapels in the cathedral with altars, (stone altars, some of them), 
and fitted these out with dossals, testers, and reredoses, till you could 
have sworn that the Reformation had never happened. He was fond 
too of bowings, crossings, and genuflexions, and strange doings were 
reported by those worshippers who attended the early service on week- 
days. 

It is to be feared that this account is not without a tincture 
of malicious hostility ; for according to reasonable standards, 
it was contended in Barchester that the new dean had merely 
restored the dignity of worship in consonance with his 
favourite injunction to worship the Lord in the beauty of 
holiness. But Mr. Bunce reported that on Sundays also the 
customary liturgical order had suffered divers interruptions. 


3R. A, Knox, op. cit., p. 176. 
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The cathedral isn’t what it was in my young days. Then there was 
morning and evening prayer sung every day, and you wouldn’t wish 
to hear it sung sweeter than what it was in Mr. Harding’s time. I 
won’t say as many people came, but those as did come, came to pray, 
and. knew what they was to be let in for. Now, sir, if you'll believe 
me, it’s High Mass this Sunday, and the Baptist minister preaching 
the next, and boy-scouts with kettle drums the next, and massed choirs 
—women some of ’em—the next; and if you put your nose inside 
the building during the week, as likely as not you'll find yourself in 
the middle of a bathing-beauty competition like this here. The truth 
of the matter is, sir, that people won’t go to church to say their prayers 
nowadays, and you have to wheedle them in by all manner of stunts.* 
Allowance must be made in this recital for the verger’s age 
and failing memory, which have led him to some confusion, 
if not to actual caricature, of events. It may well be that the 
massed choirs were none other than the performers at the 
Three Choirs’ Festival, a pious and innocent institution of 
our eighteenth-century forefathers. It is probable, too, that 
the reference to the ‘ bathing-beauty competition’ reflects 
nothing more than an old man’s disapproval of the exiguous 
costume of many youthful visitors (of both sexes) to Bar- 
chester during the holiday season. The other objections 
might rather be accounted virtues. For the restoration of the 
Sung Eucharist is one of the best features of contemporary 
Anglicanism, whilst the occasional exhortations of Free 
Church ministers (provided always they are not of the 
Unitarian heresy) illustrate the charitable desire of the dean 
to carry out the recommendations of the Lambeth Conference 
Report of 1920, and the Boy Scouts are better employed 
making melody in English cathedrals than attending some 
pagan ancestor worship after the foreign manner of the 
Hitler Jugend. 

Under Dean Allcombe, in fact, Barchester remained 
conservative and moderate. Moderation was the keynote 
of his administration; and, whilst sympathetic with every 
genuine modern movement, ecclesiastical and secular, he 
trod unswervingly the Anglican via media. In the neigh- 
bouring cathedral of Silchester things were somewhat 
differently done. Thus on Bank Holidays there was a Hikers’ 
High Mass, accompanied by ‘ trumpets also and shawms’” in 
otder to open the eyes of modern youth to the glories of 


* Ibid., pp. 271-2. 
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‘Merrie England’ in the Middle Ages. Great crowds were 
reported by the Church newspapets to have been attracted at 
these times ; though Mr. Bunce, on visiting the neighbouring 
cathedral with the newly-founded Guild of Vergers, is believed 
to have expressed a vigorous doubt whether the greater part 
knew for what purpose they were gathered together, especially 
as he himself found the Liturgy somewhat difficult to follow, 
being possessed only of the Book of Common Prayet of 
1662. é' 

Certainly he returned to Barchester with a heightened 
appreciation of its sobriety and moderation. In his own 
cathedral, for example, the dean had allowed the commemora- 
tion of St. Ewold, who died in 925, to pass without the 
restoration of an altar upon the place where formerly stood 
his shrine; and had provoked thereby much criticism for 
his unpardonable oversight, not only in omitting to domesti- 
cate the commemoration within the cathedral itself by 
announcing that Mass would be said on the site of the shrine 
for the first time since Henry VIII.’s spoliation, but also in 
failing to establish an annual feast of St. Ewold’s translation. 
In other respects, too, Dr. Allcombe stood firmly for cautious 
adherence to Anglican tradition. Thus he has so far resisted 
the ceremonial use of incense at the Choral Eucharist, and has 
stood stiffly by the Canons of 1604 in refusing to abandon the 
wearing of copes in favour of chasubles, dalmatics, and 
tunicles. The principle of his administration has been to 
bring the cathedral to the people ; and his efforts have been 
rewarded by evidence of the bringing of the people to the 
cathedral, to which he attaches much importance, despite the 
reminder of his neighbour that deans and chapters are not 
subject to the control of parochial church councils. 

Some of these points of difference in cathedral standards - 
ate believed to have been the subject of consideration at the 
annual conference of deans, which was held this year at 
Barchester. Dr. Allcombe championed warmly only such 
ceremonies as wete understanded of the people, thereby 
bringing upon himself the crushing rejoinder that this was 
an obsolete notion of the Reformers long since exploded. 
Since Professor Otto had proved that religion resided in the 
numinous and irrational, and not in the faculty of reason and 
reflection, the evident purpose of public worship, especially 
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in cathedrals, was to create an atmosphere of the numinous, 
and ceremonies, therefore, should be mysterious and inexplic- 
able. In the judgment of the Dean of Silchester, no men 
could have erred more strangely than the authors of the 
preface ‘Of Ceremonies’ in the Book of Common Prayer 
in holding that they should be ‘neither dark nor dumb 
ceremonies,’ but such as ‘ are so set forth that every man may 
understand what they mean and what use they do serve.’ 
Such an ordering would take away the chief end of ceremonies 
as symbols of that mysterium tremendum fascinans which is the 
object of religion and worship. 

Driven from this field, Dean Allcombe sought refuge in 
that of preaching. He recollected an unkind phrase of Leslie 
Stephen describing the preaching of John Wesley as generating 
‘heat without light’; and argued that cathedrals should be 
light-houses as well as power-houses for the Church. And 
here it has to be remarked with much regret that Mr. Bunce, 
owing doubtless to the disability of a failing memory, said 
very little to the author of Barchester Pilgrimage wpon the 
question of the theology and sermons of the cathedral chapter. 
In the pre-war days, indeed, Mr. Crawley-Grantley had been 
something of a firebrand there. His first sermon after his 
installation had been on the exploits of Joshua before Jericho, 
a theme arousing as little ardour as recollection in the orthodox 
congregation. Later he had ventured to deal critically with 
the evangelical narratives of the Resurrection, and had given 
much offence. It would seem that he had been reading 
Foundations, a singularly miscalled volume which sought to 
remove the doctrinal bases of the Church on the ground that 
they were amongst the number of things shaken which ought 
not to remain. 

At that time there had been a not inconsiderable contro- 
versy concerning Modernism, but the outbreak of war had 
put an end to such doubtful disputations. Mr. Crawley- 
Grantley himself had taken service as an Army chaplain, and 
had died at Port Said before reaching an island off the east 
coast of Africa where ruled an Anglican bishop eager to 
exercise a short and easy way with heretics in a diocese 
untramelled by the fetters of establishment. After this short- 
lived episode of pre-war days nothing more is said by Mr. 
Bunce of any Modernist canons at Barchester. At first sight 
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this seems to augur so complete a failure of memory on his 
part as to throw grave suspicion upon the accuracy of matters 
retained in his mind. But a little reflection will acquit him 
of any reproach. For the tide has turned very properly 
against the preferment of Modernists, it being now justly 
held that cathedral dignities are better bestowed upon clerks 
of the grade of archdeacon and bishop-suffragan who are 
actively engaged in the work of the diocese than upon dons 
employed in dilapidating its dogmas. 

Dean Allcombe, though deprecating all outpoken expres- 
sion of heresy, maintained the distinction of Barchester in 
having made provision, in the draft statutes recently pre- 
sented to the Cathedral Commissioners, for the appropriation 
of so many as two residentiaryships, one of which was 
attached to the office of chancellor, for the encouragement of 
scholars erudite in some branch of sacred learning. Thereby 
he hoped that the Church universal might profit from their 
writings, and the city of Barchester from their sermons in 
defence of the historic faith as expressed in modern terms. 
The reappearance of the Dean of Silchester’s béte noire of the 
importance of preaching provoked an instant riposte against 
his brother of Barchester, to the effect that such notions, 
albeit congenial to the temper of the pre-war generation to 
which Dr. Allcombe belonged, had been disposed of by the 
theology of Dr. Barth, which had demonstrated the futility 
of man’s attempts to comprehend the ways of God by 
searching out, and insisted on the necessity of accepting reve- 
lation without reflecting upon ‘it. The conjunction of Pro- 
fessors Otto and Barth, indeed, had reduced both sermons 
and ceremonies to the proclamation of mysteries—a stand- 
point championed by the wisest of Anglican deans, Dr. 
Swift, in his sapient observation in the Letter to a Young 
Clerg yman : 

I do not find that you are anywhere directed in the canons or articles 
to attempt explaining the mysteries of the Christian religion; and 
indeed, since Providence intended there should be mysteries, I do not 
see how it could be agreeable to orthodoxy or good sense, to go about 
such a work, 

This pronouncement, it was generally agreed, ended profitable 
discussion of the matter. 

In these circumstances it seemed fitting that cathedral 
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stalls should be occupied by administrative officers engaged 
in various forms of practical work under the direction of the 
bishop. In this respect also Barchester suffered the mis- 
fortune of being thoroughly behind the times. For it 
belonged to that retrograde minority of English dioceses 
which had not been subdivided once, or perhaps twice. In 
the distant pre-war epoch a project had been afoot, as Mr. 
Bunce remembered, for the division of the ancient see by 
creating a new bishopric at Silverbridge, to which Mr. 
Crawley-Grantley was understood to have given liberally both 
in funds and by the offering of his own house as a residence 
for the new bishop, hoping, no doubt, that such generosity 
would ensure his own elevation to the see of Silverbridge. 
With the advent of war this had naturally lapsed; but, 
strangest of all, in the zeal for Life and Liberty which con- 
vulsed the Church upon the conclusion of the Armistice, no 
further mention is made in Barchester Pilgrimage of so evident 
a means towards that end as the Silverbridge Bishopric Bill. 
The Dean of Silchester, however, whose occasional excursions 
into ecclesiastical history rarely failed to produce interesting 
fruits, advanced the precedent of the demand (admittedly 
unsuccessful) of Pope Honorius III. in 1226 for the appro- 
ptiation of two prebends of each cathedral and conventual 
church for the financial needs of the Roman curia, and sug- 
gested that the deans should pledge themselves likewise to 
surrender two residentiaryships in each cathedral to the 
Society for the Propagation of Prelacy, of which he was 
president. By this means one canonry would be suppressed 
and its revenues diverted to the foundation of new dioceses, 
and a second devoted to the stipend of a suffragan-bishop in 
the remaining diocese; and if the surviving stalls were 
bestowed upon archdeacons, the Church of England would be 
enabled thereby to become duly militant—at least, so far as 
its staff officers were concerned. 

The chief obstacle in the way of a cordial reception of 
this proposal lay in the fact that the insuperable difficulties 
of deans and chapters consisted in their diminishing revenues 
and increasing needs. With the recurrent demands for 
extensive repairs to their fabrics, and the prevalent tithe 
agitation, which had bidden fair at first to disendow cathe- 
drals without appeal to Parliament, and upon their cause 
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being pleaded before that high court had resulted only in 
sympathy attended by partial spoliation, many cathedrals were 
insolvent, despite their suppression of some prebends and 
frequent correspondence with the fairy-godparents of all 
good (and some bad) causes in the Church of England, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In such straits even revolu- 
tionary suggestions were received with a measure of con- 
sideration which they scarcely merited. 

One proposal, so infamous that the identity of its author 
has been suppressed, was that the Church of England should 
liquidate its responsibilities in this regard by conveyancing 
the cathedrals to the Protestant Episcopal Church of America 
in return for a handsome sum, and transferring them thither 
stone by stone. It was argued in defence of such vandalism 
that at least by this means these priceless treasures of archi- 
tecture would be preserved for the admiration of posterity 
by removing them without the range of European aircraft, 
which would otherwise level them with the ground in the 
next wat, which was universally believed to be imminent. 
Unanimous agreement was reached amongst the decanal 
dignitaries that this idea should be kept a close secret from the 
eats of the episcopate, lest the House of Bishops, alarmed by 
the financial consequences of the threat of disestablishment 
and disendowment looming ahead, might introduce a Measure 
into the Church Assembly for its realisation, thereby pro- 
voking a final rupture with the supreme court of Parliament. 
The prospect of disendowment lent a spurious credit to 
another proposal that cathedral dignities should be used 
for the endowment of professorships in the several branches 
of theology in connexion with the new English universities, 
as had been done at Oxford and Cambridge by historic 
tradition, so that these revenues might be spared from the 
impending confiscation as being appropriated to educational 
foundations. The chief and overriding objection to this 
scheme lay in the fact that professors might thereby become 
more influential than bishops, and the Church of England 
suffer the experience of the Church of Sweden, in which 
cathedral chapters furnish the personnel of theological 
faculties and the episcopate is reported to be almost a close 
preserve of the professoriate. In addition to the evident 


unseemliness of such a state, it was agreed that the typadly 
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English mistrust of experts, and especially of theological 
experts, would never allow the approval of Parliament to 
such an indefensible proposition. 

The conference settled down, therefore, to the practical 
alternatives in regard to the future of cathedrals. No longer 
valued as centres of learning and study, unable to maintain 
their full musical complement of daily services owing to 
diminishing revenues, and confronted by recurrent expenses 
in the repair of fabrics, no other solution seemed practicable 
than that adopted in the principality of Wales. It appeared 
upon inquiry, indeed, that the disendowed Church of Wales, 
owing to more pressing necessities, had found itself able to 
do little, if anything, for its cathedrals ; and this commended 
itself to the imitation of England. If the cathedral personnel 
consisted of a sub-dean, with one minor canon and assistant 
curate, great results might be achieved. A large sum of 
moneys would be released for fabric repair; no longer 
would public criticism be provoked by the scandal of four 
ot five dignitaries present at morning or evening prayer ; 
the unhappy tradition of polyphonic music foisted upon 
English cathedrals by Tallis and his successors (against which 
the Dean of Silchester lost no opportunity of inveighing) 
would be broken in favour of a return to the simpler melodies 
of plainsong ; the musical rendering of Matins and Evensong 
could be suspended on most weekdays ; and the numbers of 
capitular bodies completed by the admission of parochial 
incumbents to honorary canontries, the duties of which would 
embrace residence for one week of each year in return for a 
small emolument to cover the expenses of travel and lodging. 
The release of capitular residences for conversion into diocesan 
offices, retreat houses, and the like would contribute towards 
the wnum necessarium of administrative efficiency. Above all, 
by making each bishop dean of his cathedral church and 
installing a sub-dean as vice-president of the chapter, a long 
step would have been taken towards the removal of the last 
independent clerical corporations which stand between the 
Church and complete episcopal government. 

Upon the note of silent acquiescence in so sombre a 
future the deans dispersed. After saying a sad farewell to his 
brethren, Dean Allcombe entered again his beloved cathedral 
of Barchester, oppressed by apprehension and despair. Not, 
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indeed, that he doubted the ultimate triumph of the theories of 
his neighbour of Silchester, nor the probability of some such 
fate for cathedral foundations. But he was incurably romantic 
and deeply attached to Anglican traditions. He remained 
perversely appreciative of the musical standards of cathedral 
worship ; and especially he was devoted to the Anglican 
ideal of the domestication within cathedral chapters of the 
union of sound learning with true religion. Perhaps, too, he 
wondered how long his altars, dossals, reredoses, and testers 
would survive the new ordering of cathedrals. But chiefly 
he murmured, half-audibly and in reverie, ‘Clerus Anglicanus 
stupor mundi,’ pondering the glory of the ascription until a 
chance recollection brought to his mind the association of 
stupor mundi with that ill-fated genius Frederick II., the last 
emperor of his line—which interpretation deepened his 
gloom. As he considered the probable future of English 
cathedrals he doubted, indeed, whether in a century’s time 
their most devoted servants would share the confident 


expectation that 
The spirit of Laud is pleased in Heaven’s pure clime 
And Hooker’s voice the spectacle approves. 


NorMAN SYKES. 
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GENERAL METAXAS AND THE NEW GREEK 
REGIME 


By S. P. P. Cosmeraros 


Tuat Ancient Greece perished as the result of the abuse of 
liberty is a common and long-established belief. Liberty 
has been blamed for all the misfortunes, as well as the ultimate 
downfall, of Greek civilisation, and to-day this age-old 
accusation is still being widely brought. 

An examination of the facts, however, proves the falsity 
of this idea. The truth is that Greece has hardly ever known 
liberty. Even in the great days of the Athenian democracy 
it was in theory only, and not in practice, that liberty was 
honoured, and the inability of this noble republic, with all its 
power and glamour, to survive for more than a brief period 
was due, not to abuse of liberty, as has so often been said, 
but to failure to establish and preserve it. Throughout its 
long series of revolutions, when each of the two political 
patties strove, with equal ruthlessness, to destroy the other, 
even if the price of victory were to be the domination of the 
country by some foreign invader, there was little justice, little 
liberty, for the individual citizen. -The factions—for such 
is the true designation of the rival claimants for power in the 
city which invented democratic institutions—struggled always 
to tear each other to pieces, with republican concepts as the 
invariable pretext. Such a contradiction may be unwelcome 
to doctrinaire opinion, but it may fairly be described as the 
most tragic feature of that renowned civilisation. Hellas 
could imagine an ideal form of government, but was unable 
to put her ideal into effect. She did not foresee the excesses 
of demagogues and the selfish particularism which were so 
soon to react against any idea of liberty. That is why the 
extraordinarily vigorous life and culture which flourished in 
Greece, especially in the fifth century B.c., came to so 
ignominious an end. 
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There is, besides, a school of thought, insufficiently 
considered as a rule, which bases its contemplation of demo- 
cracy upon considerations of climate and the temperamental 
differences which these connote. Is it not true, for instance, 
that emotional sensibility increases with warmth and bright- 
ness of climate and that this sensibility is incompatible with 
democratic government ? There is no doubt that the disad- 
vantages of the emotional temperament are balanced by the 
advantages which it confers, by its sharpening of the power to 
appreciate justice and injustice, by its inspiration of generosity, 
gtatitude, loyalty, and the spiritual exaltation which enables 
man to look beyond the material present. But it is fatal to 
the working of democracy, which can succeed only when it 
is safeguarded by a willingness to compromise, by the feeling, 
so common in north-western countries, that politics are as 
amusing as a game and a game as serious as politics, and that 
in both of them the bitterness of revenge is out of place. 
Hence democracy has never succeeded in warm latitudes. 
It ruined Athens just as, but for the wisdom of Augustus, 
it would have ruined Rome. 

Looking back across 2000 yeats, we see little 
around the Acropolis. Present-day Greece is haunted by the 
lessons of a long and illustrious history in the course of which 
she has more than once succumbed. Ancient Greece 
exhausted her vitality because she neglected realities and 
abandoned herself in desperation to an idealism which led to 
sophistry. Modern Greece is conscientiously seeking for a 
new constitutional doctrine better adapted to her tempera- 
ment. General Metaxas, who is pre-eminently an intel- 
lectual, is at present the perfect incarnation of the new national 
spirit which aims at the revival of the power of acts rather 
than that of words. When King George I. ascended the 
throne in 1863, Greece was given an ultra-liberal constitution, 
with a single Chamber and universal suffrage. That was a 
great mistake. ‘The intellectual qualifications of a nation only 
recently freed from Turkish oppression were unsuited to the 
sudden institution of universal suffrage, and political strife 
was soon rampant in Parliament and throughout the country. 
Doctrines were submerged in clan fights, to the country’s 
detriment. Nevertheless, the Danish branch of the dynasty, 


by arbitrating in party quarrels and by soothing political « 
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passions, gave Greece the benefit of stability, as is proved 
by the marked improvement of conditions in the kingdom 
up to the outbreak of the World War. This event, not 
unnaturally, threw the country once more into a state of 
upheaval and put an end to the revival which had been so 
well begun. Greece was one of the countries which suffered 
most from the physical and moral ravages of the war, because 
her territory became not only an international battlefield: but 
also. a soil in which the seeds of wat propaganda took firm 
root. The internal conflict, deliberately stimulated . from 
abroad, arising out of the question of neutrality, gave birth 
to two violently hostile political factions, the Venizelists and 
the Anti-Venizelists, who, until quite recently, have been. at 
daggers drawn. 

Since the cruel and shameful execution of the Royalist 
leaders in 1922 an even wider rift has divided the Greeks, a 
rift which has widened stil] further by the proclamation of 
the republic in 1924. Since no Republican Party then existed 
in Greece, the very word ‘ republic’ was regarded as a delibe- 
tate provocation, and its short history was one of inglorious 
and unprofitable strife between the two patties. The bank- 
ruptcy of the State under the last Venizelos Cabinet, and the 
bloodshed which accompanied subsequent repeated attempts 
by the Republican leaders at armed revolution (with the 
object of nullifying the result of the general election of 1933), 
ruined M. Venizelos’ prestige and shattered the very founda- 
tions of the republic. Thus to a people who had already 
suffered so much the restoration of constitutional monarchy 
last year appeared as a symbol of stability and internal con- 
cord. It is this longing for peace and for some permanence 
in government which has induced even those Greeks who 
had been most recently converted to republicanism—as well 
as M. Venizelos himself—to think as Herodotus imagined the 
Medes thought when they established a monarchy : 

Since it is impossible for us to inhabit the country if we continue in 
our present condition, let us constitute a King over us, and so the country 


will be governed by good laws, and we ourselves shall be able to attend 
to our business, nor be any longer driven from our homes by lawlessness.4 


The restoration of monarchy was an act of wisdom. 
Immediately on his return to the throne King George II, 
1 Book L., 97. 
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placing himself above all party politics, granted a general 
amnesty followed by general elections, in order to restore 
normal constitutional conditions to the country. The 
elections were freely carried out on January 26, 1936. The 
total number of members elected was 300, but, unfortunately, 
the Venizelists and Anti-Venizelists were so equally divided 
that the balance of power was in the hands of fifteen Com- 
munist members. In spite of King George’s efforts, it soon 
became apparent that no understanding could be reached 
between the two great parties for the formation of a parlia- 
mentary Cabinet. This uncompromising rivalry led to the 
virtual breakdown of government, Ministry succeeding 
Ministry without being able to accomplish anything more 
than attention to current business. By creating. a state of 
disorder favoutable to Moscow, whose agents saw, in the 
disastrously small harvest of last year, and in the crisis which 
followed the sudden industrialisation of the country, an 
opportunity for sowing the seeds of a second Spain, it led 
also to the action which General Metaxas was forced to take 
on August 4. 

General Metaxas, who is a fairly recent recruit to the 
sparse ranks of statesmen, retired from the army after 
serving with great distinction in the Balkan Wars.. He was 
born in Cephalonia, of an old and noble Byzantine family 
which gave the Ionian Islands eminent prelates and captains 
under the long Venetian régime and up to the nineteenth 
century. A direct descendant of Angel Metaxas, who in 
1691 was made Count of Venice by the Doge, he has inherited 
from his ancestors that intellectual finesse which would 
undoubtedly have been highly appreciated by the Most 
Serene Republic. He is a strong man in the best sense— 
highly cultured, forbearing, and with great charm and 
friendliness. 

General Metaxas had presided over the last business 
Cabinet since April 13, when the inability of the two great 
patties to collaborate in the formation of a National Union 
Cabinet had led them to give him their confidence and to 
agree to the adjournment of Parliament for a period of five 
months. His ‘ Concentration de Pouvoirs’ on August 4 was 
unpremeditated. It was a sudden decision resulting from the 
threat of a general strike, accompanied by violence and blood- 
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shed, which the disruption of the country by the leaderless 
political factions had allowed to develop. His lack of dicta- 
torial intentions when he became Prime Minister is proved 
by the fact that, unlike Hitler, and, to a lesser extent, unlike 
Mussolini, he had to organise his new régime and find suitable 
personnel after he had established it. 

Red propaganda had been engaged for months past in 
undermining the foundations of the State. Not only had it 
obtained a firm hold upon the working classes, but it was also 
attacking the language (the substitution of modern Greek by 
slang being part of the Bolshevist doctrine), religion, the 
territorial integrity of the country (as shown by the Macedo- 
nian Separatist movement), and destroying the army by 
inciting soldiers to fire upon their officers. All these activities 
were in accordance with the plan instituted by the seventh 
Congress of the Third International, which decreed the 
formation throughout the world of ‘ Popular Fronts ’ begin- 
ning with Spain, France, and Greece. Spain is to-day in the 
throes of civil war, and there are obvious signs that France’s 
day is not far distant. Greece has escaped disaster solely 
because of General Metaxas’ courageous strength and insight. 
The Third International began feeling its way in Greece by 
fomenting partial or ‘test’ strikes during the first months 
of last year. These were so successful that the Communist 
Party believed that the country was ripe for a general political 
strike, and the Third International issued orders that the 
month of May was to see both Spain and Greece enter into a 
revolutionary era. An enlightening document prepared by 
the Spanish Communist Party entitled ‘ Confidential Infor- 
mation No. 3,’ now in the hands of the Hellenic Government 
(of. Journal de Genéve of October 24, 1936), shows very clearly 
how sedition was being spread and revolution prepared in 
both Spain and Greece, the first result of which was the 
Salonika strike. 

This strike, which was declared on May 8, developed into 
a seditious movement two days later. The plan was that 
on that date, May 10, the Madrid wireless station should send 
out the signal ‘E.M. 54-22,’ which was to be the order to 
march, to attack, to arrest counter-revolutionaries, to mobilise 
the trade unions, and to promote a general strike with whole- 
sale sabotage. Owing, however, to the successful and rapid 
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repression of the strike at Salonika, the order was given for 
an adjournment of the revolutionary attempt until August 5. 
It is interesting to note that the Communists found themselves 
obliged still further to hasten their action, because of their 
fear that the new social legislation which the Government 
were preparing to introduce would so satisfy the working 
classes as to release them from the control of Moscow. This 
is shown by the fact that on July 31 the Communist deputies 
told the Premier that if he brought in his new social legislation 
they would call out the proletariat and take possession of the 
streets. As a result of this threat, General Metaxas’ Govern- 
ment was faced on August 4 with the painful necessity of 
choosing between anarchy and dictatorship. Realising that 
to hesitate and temporise in a situation of such urgency and 
danger could only lead to bloodshed and disaster, General 
Metaxas decided upon immediate preventive measures. He 
declared a state of siege, so that public order should be main- 
tained, and dissolved the Chamber, which, by abrogating its 
tights, had failed in its duties. This political change was 
carried out on August 4 without the slightest disorder, some 
thirty Communists being arrested at the same time. No 
further overt act of authority was needed. The whole 
country, with the exception of the would-be leaders of the 
various parties, received with feelings of relief the news of 
General Metaxas’ coup, thus showing their disgust with the 
political groups, which, deprived by recent deaths of all their 
outstanding chiefs, had preferred to confine their activities 
to petty bickerings rather than to work together for the 
welfare of the nation. 

It is characteristic of General Metaxas that he has declined 
to make a choice as between Communism and Fascism, since 
he knows very well, as every man of vision and intelligence 
must know, that the word ‘ Fascist ’ has to-day been divested 
of meaning owing to its systematic use by the Comintern as a 
term of opprobrium for all who oppose their plans. In 
adopting a policy for his country he has been guided solely 
by national considerations, by his wish to give Greece a new 
constitutional charter and a new representative system based 
on corporations, which shall not only protect her against the 
corrupting influences of the conflicts between factions from 
which she has suffered so much in the past, but which can be 
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adapted to all her present-day needs and aspirations. His 
State doctrine does not run counter to any of the great 
principles of civic liberty, but he believes that the limits of 
liberty should be periodically adjusted to suit the laws of 
progress. Liberty, like everything else, suffers from irre- 
sponsible use, and, if its advantages are to be retained, it must 
be made to conform to daily needs. The first object of the 
programme which General Metaxas is now putting into 
operation is to bring about a revival of national sentiment, 
which has been weakened by internecine struggles. ‘The 
Greek people,’ he says, ‘ are becoming a despairing prey to 
pessimism. They have lost faith in their own future. This 
fact has seriously impaired their patriotic sense. A nation 
that has fallen so low becomes an easy victim of foreign 
aggression, especially in such troublous times as ours.’ 

General Metaxas’ second great object is to balance the 
budget and to put the national finances.on a sound footing. 
In addition, one of his first acts after his ‘ Concentration de 
Pouvoirs’ last August was to give to the foreign holders of 
Greek Government stock—who are mostly British—tangible 
proof of his Government’s good faith, in the shape of an 
agreement to pay 40 per cent. of the interest due on the 
external debt, instead of the 35 per cent. which was the 
maximum payment authorised in previous years. The 
Council of Foreign Bondholders and the League Committee 
thus had the satisfaction of seeing their efforts rewarded at 
last.. Such an agreement could never have been concluded 
before the dissolution of the Chamber, since demagogic 
politicians and candidates for Parliament, in outbidding each 
other for the support of the electorate, had always opposed 
any increase of the existing debt payments. —The Government 
is now considering, in conjunction with its foreign bond- 
holders, a permanent settlement of the service of the Greek 
external debt, on the basis of the country’s present ability to 
pay, and there is every reason to believe that this will be 
achieved in the near future, particularly in view of the 
rigorous exchange restrictions which have been imposed to 
assist this purpose. 

Other objects of the Government’s policy are to increase 
the national output ; to improve the conditions of the working 
classes; to strengthen the foundations of religion, which 
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has preserved Hellenism for so many centuries and which 
Communism had begun to undermine; to consolidate the 
bourgeoisie, subject to such sacrifices as ate indispensable to 
ensure the welfare of the more necessitous sections of the 
population; and to reorganise as quickly as possible the 
armed forces of the country so that they may be ready to 
repel any possible attack at a time when the peace of the world 
is at the mercy of unpredictable events. 

As regards foreign policy, General Metaxas has repeatedly 
stated in his principal public speeches that he is pledged to 
support the cause of peace and to maintain the traditional 
Greek policy of friendship with England, which, as is well 
known, has ever since the Battle of Navarino been the main 
directive purpose of his country. King George’s return to 
Greece has helped to strengthen these ancient ties, and 
ex-King Edward’s recent visit to Corfu, where he met King 
George, and to Athens, where he made the acquaintance of 
General Metaxas, was the source of deep gratification to the 
whole Greek people. 

S. P. P. Cosmeraros. 


ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
A CENTENARY 


For some twenty years Swinburne was a regular contributor to 
this Review. ‘The first article he published in these pages was his 
essay on ‘ Wordsworth and Byron,’ which appeared in 1884, and 
in the course of the same year he contributed a poem, and also a 
study of the works of Charles Reade. Some of his contributions 
are among the most important critical essays he ever produced, 
alike in respect of subject-matter and of style. For example, they 
include the chief part of his weighty ‘ Study of Ben Jonson’; and 
his essays on Webster, Dekker, Marston, Middleton, Heywood and 
Tourneur—in other words, two-thirds of the work that went to 
make The Age of Shakespeare. Some of these prose contributions 
were very long, and had to be spread over two issues of the Review ; 
for instance, that on ‘ Wordsworth and Byron,’ which occupies 
ninety-three pages of ‘ Miscellanies,’ took up fifty-two pages in all 
of The Nineteenth Century in those heroic days! Twenty of Swin- 
burne’s poems appeared in the Review ; altogether, in prose and 
verse, he contributed to fo: umbers, and thus he may well be 
regarded as a Nineteenth man. 

[A critical appreciation of his place in English literature from the 
pen of Mr. Randolph Hughes will appear in the June number of 
this Review. (Ep.)] 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Invasion’ 14, by Maxence van der Meersch (Constable, 75. 6d.). 


This claims to be yet another of the war books, of the 
writing of which there is apparently no end. Yet it is 
different. It is a closely woven study of the life of an occupied 
people behind the lines—in this case the country round 
Tourcoing and Roubaix, upon which descended the curtains 
of invasion for the four years 1914-1918. The book claims 
to have been written with total dispassion as between the 
French, Belgians and Germans. It combines passages of 
beauty and brutality. It claims nobility and villainy. It 
disdains propaganda. Finally, it claims to be ‘ a magnificent 
work of fiction,’ which is exactly what a war book should 
not be. This book gives an unceasing impression, not of 
fiction, but of truth, even unto nausea in certain pitiless 
corners. The sordid truth is illuminated with the occasional 
terrors and splendours of the struggle. 

The standards of war books were set before the Great 
War begot the glut of books which have flowed since. For 
the interwoven plot, the handful of characters and the web 
of military facts there stands Zola’s Débdcle. He had taken 
the best title possible for a war book. Tolstoy took the 
universals of War and Peace for his. Tolstoy avoided literary 
plots and technique and threw down scores of characters, 
whom he left to grow in his pages until he picked them up 
again. Both wrote dispassionately—at least, they were both 
assailed for lack of patriotism. No war book has equalled 
or displaced either, and every great one written shows 
conscious or unconscious descent from them. We can only 
say that this book can be shelved between Zola and Tolstoy. 

What happens behind the lines of occupation? War is 
only imagined in terms of the front line and the hospitals. 
This book is a long, grim study of the mingled miseries of the 
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forgotten country, where two races, or rather two propa- 
gandas, meet and clash; of the endless secret spying and 
counter-spying, of the struggle for food, of the hiding of 
soldiers, and the strange continuation of everyday life with 
all the values changed. There is the inevitable clash of sex 
between the German men and the women of the conquered 
districts. Some surrender to the enemy, others hold out. 
In ancient race wars it was believed that the women of the 
conquered always absorbed their conquerors. They made 
the children, and in consequence the conquerors absorbed 
the religion, the features and the language of the mothers. 
An enormous amount of German blood must have been 
absorbed into the occupied territories. Time only can show 
whether it will make for peace when French patriots find they 
have mixed blood, or whether they will become janissaries 
towards their hated ‘ Fatherland.’ 

An occupied country lives on rumours and legends. 
Most of the worse about the Germans have been dissipated, 
brutal as they were; but who started the story that they 
scattered hundreds of cats lit with soaking petrol through 
the streets of Lille? The difficulty of such a feat and the 
chances that the cats would rush amongst their torturers puts 
the idea outside reasonable wat measures. But the account 
of the Dutch frontier and the working of the electrocuting 
wites reads like a flash from the past. There are certain 
features of life in war which have not been better done. 
The two great secret occupations of the people were the 
regular spying and the printing of a sheet, which told the 
truth and kept up the courage of the readers. People acted 
without thinking whether they were heroes. Smugglers 
became of vast importance, since they knew all the ins and 
outs of the frontiers. Criminals gave the Germans most 
trouble. All was topsy-turvy. Take one example: ‘ Here 
was he, a peaceable little clerk, wandering about the cold 
counttyside at two o’clock in the morning waiting for an 
English aeroplane. What a fantastic situation!’ But true 
it was, and the aeroplane delivered four baskets containing 
pigeons, and before long Theverand (the peaceable little 
clerk) was shot for his share in the spying together with 
Gaure, the chemist. The treatment of Gaure is a long and 
brutal agony, and the letter of the materialist-chemist to his 
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fellow-conspirator, a priest, is a masterpiece, though one 
wonders, after the appalling treatment which he had received, 
whether he could formulate such philosophic phrases as 
* Good-bye ; this is a stupid sort of death without meaning 
for me, since I believe in nothing. Why am I going to die ? 
It is a death without reason. I shall die without even knowing 
what it was that made me act as I did,’ etc. 

The complications of trading and the soaring of the prices 
are well described amid the human struggle between avarice 
and the dread of what will happen afterwards to those who 
trade with the enemy. ‘One commodity only was cheaper 
than before the war—women.’ Much is harrowing, harass- 
ing, and sometimes haunting, to read. The death of the old 
schoolmaster, who could not get news of his son’s death for 
two years, is as unforgettable as the exportation of the young 
folk torn from their parents to an unknown address : a duty 
so repugnant to the Germans that the Imperial Guard had 
to be employed. But there are shining moments in the 
history of humanity. The German soldiers attend a First 
Communion: ‘ Never had so many soldiers been seen in a 
church. When Jacqueline entered, a picture of purity in her 
simple dress, a German standing close to her fell on his knees, 
took the hem of her long skirt in both his hands and kissed 
it with the tears running down his cheeks.’ 

The slow progress of the war, the slower starvation of the 
inhabitants, all end in the disillusions of the peace. One of - 
the few emerging characters is David, who kept the population 
alive by trading with the enemy. He is tried for treason and 
the crowd wish to lynch him, but war memories stand in his 
favour. He had used his influence with the enemy to save 
lives and prevent executions. He becomes a public hero. 

This book is like a giant patchwork woven with a thousand 
details and memories, some of them coarse and unsavoury 
beyond quotation. The account of men working as prisoners 
behind the German lines is more ghastly than any fighting. 
Whether future populations are likely to be caught in such a 
net of horrors in the next war is a doubtful question. The 
wats to come promise the humanity of widespread gas and 
speedy annihilation of the civil ranks in their homes. But of 
the effects of occupation in North France during four years 
this reads more accurately and vividly than any official report. 
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The exaggeration only lies in serving up so many horrors 
together. As Pacifist propaganda, it must be the most 
powerful ever written. But the Militarists will find in its 
pages the justification for any programme which will avert 
such miseries from an invaded area. It will be interesting 
to see which will claim and use the book first: Pacifists or 
Militarists ? 


SHANE LESLIE. 


Co-operative Insurance, by N. Barou (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1936, 
p. xili + 391, 155.). 


The literature of the economics of insurance is scanty, and 
every contribution to it, in the objective spirit of this book, and 
with such high social aims, is welcome. The author deals aptly with 
many aspects of co-operative insurance: he describes and analyses 
Consumers’ Co-operative Insurance Societies, Co-operative Labour 
Insurance Institutions, Agricultural Co-operative and Co-operative 
Employers’ Insurance; but the chapters dealing with the short- 
comings of what he calls—not very happily—‘ Popular Insurance ’ 
are of special interest. The problem is mainly that df Industrial 
Assurance—namely, burial assurance for the working classes, 
light on which has too long been hidden under bushels of Blue- 
books, of which the author makes ample use. It is clear from his 
essay that the co-operative organisation of industrial assurance 
has been a failure ; it has not succeeded in reducing the enormous 
costs of this business, and has not even been able to reduce its 
expense ratio to that of the biggest non-mutual concerns. This 
must be clear to Mr. Barou (p. 119), but he seems somewhat 
reluctant to admit the logical consequences (p. 70) ; he emphasises 
the negligible part played by policy-holders in certain mutual 
‘ profit-making ’ societies (by which he apparently means friendly 
collecting societies), but draws a sharp distinction between these 
and the ‘ real’ co-operative institutions. 

He would, in our opinion, have been well advised to draw 
the straightforward conclusion that these forms of ‘ popular’ 
insurance should give place to others—é.e., to a system operated 
by the State. This, however, would have meant a criticism of 
existing forms, which the author has held to be beyond the scope 
of his present work. He prefers to hint at the efforts of a great 
“ co-operative’ office in this branch to increase their numbers 
of agents in the country, a policy which ‘ forced the profit-making 
companies to give better benefits,’ forgetting that it is over- 
competition of agents which is the principal cause of complaint 
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and of the evil of lapses (p. 70). Unfortunately his views about 
agents, though he ‘ demands a closer examination ’ of the problem 
which their activities present, are superficial, and the connexion 
between their methods of solicitation, ‘pressure for increase,’ 
and the evil of lapses is hardly present to his mind (pp. 335 ef seq.). 
As regards industrial assurance, at any rate, we cannot agree with 
his general thesis (p. 82) that ‘ co-operative insurafice is the best 
method for the organisation of popular insurance,’ and it is a pity 
that a book by one so well informed should end with so lame a 
conclusion. 
HERMANN Levy. 


‘CULTURE IN AUSTRALIA’ 


Our attention has been drawn by Mr. P. R. Stephensen, of 
Sydney, Australia, to certain references to him and to his published 
works, in an article entitled ‘ Culture in Australia,’ by Mr. Randolph 
Hughes, which he regards as derogatory. We are glad to°take this 
opportunity of disclaiming on our own behalf and on that of Mr. 
Randolph Hughes any intention to make unfavourable reflections 


upon Mr. Stephensen’s character, sincerity or good faith—{Enp.] 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND. AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C2. 








